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ROMAN CATHOLIC LITERATURE: AUTHORS 
WANTED. 

“Tt is a just matter to detect plagiarism, a literary 
vice of all times.’— Mackenzie E, C. Watcorr in 
“N.& Q,” ix. 386. 

“Authors do not claim a monopoly in the art of 
printing, any more than they assert a right to the ex- 
clusive use of the words they employ ; they merely ask to 
be allowed to keep for their own that particular form of 
words in which their ideas are expressed, and for which 
the art of printing serves merely as a means of distri- 
bution.”—Suturday Review, vol. xlv. p. 819, art. “‘ Copy- 
right” (June 27, 1878). 

The two mottoes I have prefixed to this com- 
munication have been an inducement to its pub- 
lication and the public notice of circumstances 
that otherwise might have for ever remained in 
oblivion. 


page of the volume in which it appeared, was pub- 
lished in Dublin. On the 17th of March, 1877, 
the same story, from the first line to the last, 
was republished in a Dublin weekly periodical, 
entitled the Shamrock, with a new title given to 
It, the name of its author suppressed, and the 
motto, which gave a peculiar significance to an 
ancient legend, omitted. The name of the author of 
the heading or title to my story, reprinted without 
my permission in the Shamrock, is wanted. 

In September, 1834, the Adventures of an Irish 


Rebel, written by me, and with my initials attached 
to it, was published ina Roman Catholic periodical, 
the Dublin Irish Monthly Magazine. The Irish 
rebel described by me had been a noted leader of 
the United Irishmen in 1798. Amongst other 
imaginary incidents was an account of how he had 
effected his escape from the yeomanry, who had 
surrounded a building in which he, disguised as 
an itinerant preacher, had been addressing the 
peasantry. In the month of January, 1864, my 
hero, Wm. Putnam McCabe (the same name that 
I had given him), reappeared in the London Leisure 
Hour, disguised as I had described him, and re- 
sorting to the same expedient I had invented for 
effecting his escape. Two sentences from the Jrish 


Monthly Magazine of 1834 and the Leisure Hour 
of 1864 will demonstrate how far the latter had 
been copied from the former : 


“ A broad black flapping hat concealed his features, 
which were still further disguised by a pair of green 
goggle spectacles.”"—Jrish Monthly Magazine, p. 337. 

“A man with reddish beard, and green glasses, which 
were not visible till he removed his broad-brim hat from 
his head.”’- Lk «sure Hour, p- 4, 

«« Put out the lights,’ exclaimed the preacher, at the 
same time thrusting his broad hat across the two near 
him on the table, and which were instantly dashed to 
the ground. But a few seconds elapsed until the other 
candles in the barn were extinguished.”—Jrish Monthly 
Magazine, p- 

“*Lights out, boys!’ His broad brim went down 
over the nearest candle; before the soldiers could make 
the slightest move to prevent it the barn was in utter 
darkness.” — Leisure Hour, p- 4 
The name of the author of The Foster Brothers of 
Doon: a Tale of the Irish Rebellion, published in 
the January number, 1864, of the Leisure Hour, 
is wanted. 

In 1853 was published in Dublin, with my 
name on the title-page, Bertha; or, the Pope and 
the Emperor: an Historical Tale. Within the 
last two months I have, by accident, discovered 
that there has been brought out in New York a 
book of the same form as mine, having as head- 
line to every page, “Bertha: an Historical 
Romance,” and on its title-page, Bertha: a His- 
torical Romance of the Time of Henry IV., Em- 
peror of Germany. In this book, as in mine, the 
main historical incidents are, first, the attempt of 
Henry IV. to be divorced from his wife Bertha ; 
and, secondly, an exposure of his misconduct as a 
man anda monarch. The opening scene in both 
is laid in a forest, in which appear the hero, 
heroine, and courtiers of Henry; the second im- 
portant scene is descriptive of the kindly inter- 
course between an abbot and his dependents ; and 
then, in the romance as in the tale, the prominent 
historical character Henry is first placed before 
the reader in company with a bishop. The hero 
and heroine of the tale, Megnus and Beatrice, are 
recognizable as Gislibert and Ethelinda in the 
romance. Werenher, Henry’s wicked minister, in 
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the Irish Bertha is Etzel, Henry’s wicked cham- 
berlain, in the New York Bertha. There is a 
strong family likeness between Diedrich, a fight- 
ing, drinking, brutal, and devoted follower of 
Henry, in the tale, and Vambaud in the romance. 
The kindly, tender-hearted Abbot of Aschaffon- 
burg in the one has an associate in the Abbot of 
Limburg in the other; and Immel, like Egbert, 
is charged with the custody of the heroine when 
her abduction has been effected. The names of 
historical characters, such as Henry, Bertha, the 
Archbishop of Mayence, St. Peter Damian, are 
identically the same in tale and romance. The 
title-page, an author’s trade-mark, has not been 
respected. The New York Bertha assumes to 
know nothing—never to have heard—of Bertha; 
or, the Pope and the Emperor: an Historical Tale, 
and therefore must in itself be regarded as a for- 
tuitous combination of undesigned coincidences. 
This is not the only extraordinary matter in con- 
nexion with the New York Bertha. Its very title- 
page isa model of insincerity, for by it we learn 
that it is the work of an unknown author, com- 
posed in an undivulged language, and translated 
by a person called 8. B. A. Harper. Here is the 
title-page, verbatim et literatim :— 

“ Bertha | A Historical Romance | of the Time of ! 

Henry IV., Emperor of Germany. | By Conrad von 
Bolanden. | Translated by 8. B. A. Harper. | New York. 
| D. and J. Sadlier and Co., 31 Barclay Street. | Mon- 
treal, 275 Notre Dame St. | 1876.” 
Conrad von Bolanden appears as an intensely 
German name, and a careless reader might 
thence infer he was presented with a translation 
from « book originally composed in the German 
language, but the title-page takes care to say no 
such thing. There is nothing tangible, nothing 
to catch hold of but the name of the firm that has 
got up and brought out the book, and from that 
firm I have to ask all that in this case is wanted : 
First, where was Bolanden’s book published ? 
Second, when was it published? Third, what is 
the name of its publisher? Fourth, I want the 
title-page of that book as fully set forth as I give 
the following title-page of the German translation 
of my own book : 

“Bertha, oder Papst und Kaiser. Geschichtliche 
Erziihlung von Wilh.-Bern. MacCabe, nach der zweiten 
Auflage unter Einverstiindniss mit den Verfasser, aus 
dem Englischen iibersetzt. Aachen, 1858. Berlag der 
Cramerschen Buchhandlung (Fraz-Gazin).” 

Having observed similarities, it is indispensable 
to inquire if there are not also contrasts to be dis- 
covered between the two Berthas. Tastes differ. 
What a Britisher regards as defects may be, in 
the estimation of a Yankee, beauties—charming 
characteristics, entitling their possessor to peculiar 
favour, “veluti Balbinum polypus Hagnx.” In 
these countries it is considered that matters most 
properly investigated and decided upon by that 
wise and upright judge, Sir James Hannen, are 


unfitting to be introduced into the nursery, or made 
topics for investigation in the school-room er of 
conversation and debate in the play-ground. 
“O friend, far from the walls where children dwell 
Every improper thought and word repel. 
The place is sacred.” 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia.” 
Wm. B. MacCane. 


(To be continued.) 


“NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE.” 

It has been, and is still, the rooted opinion of 
many that among the ancient heathens we find no 
clear indications of a belief in the immortality 
of the soul. Yet to those even but ordinarily 
acquainted with the writers of Greece and Rome 
such views are known to be wholly groundless, 
In their poets and philosophers we meet continu- 
ally not only with indirect allusions to, but the 
plainest statements of, such belief. And not only 
so, but we find them indulging the cheering hope 
—by many in these more enlightened days repudi- 
ated wholly—of the reunion and mutual recogni- 
tion of departed spirits in the future state. 

The well-known sentiment standing as the head- 
ing of this paper is an instance full to the proof; 
and it is found, not where we should have reason- 
ably expected to find it, in the Holy Scriptures or 
some early Christian writer, but in a Greek poet, 
who lived and wrote hard upon 400 years before 
the birth of Christ. This poet was Antiphanes, 
who, according to the most approved data, flourished 
about A.c, 383, though some assign him a much 
earlier date—* Ab eo usque tempore, quo Thespis 
floruit,” but this without any just show of 
authority. Antiphanes was a writer principally of 
comedies, all of which have perished, with the 
exception of a few fragments, usually placed 
amongst the writings of the poet minores Grevci. 

In one of these fragments occurs the following 
passage, to which I feel no doubt, as admitted by 
most scholars, is to be traced this sentiment, now 
crown into a “household word.” He says 
(TNOQMAL, vi.) 

llevOetv dé petpios tovs tors, 

Or yap ref ace, at A THY 
“Hy raow €or dvayKatov €xor, 
‘Kis 7 adro Kaz aywyetov 
Kou) tov Kpovor. 
Which I attempt to render :— 

For friends departed, moderate your grief; 

They are not dead, but only cone before ; 

And in th7s hope let sorrow find relief 

That death shall them ere long to you restore. 

Their long, their lasting home they now have gain d, 

And we are journeying to the self-same shore, 

Which, as tir’d travellers, having once attain'd, 

We rest on ever, and return no more. 


Akin to this, and as fully to the purpose, I 
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might multiply quotations from other writers ; but 
space could not be asked for, neither is it needful. 
I must, however, request permission for one extract 
from Cicero—that noble, and indeed sublime, 
nassage with which he closes his treatise De 
Nenectute. It is rather long, but withal so apt and 
beautiful that I trust to the editor’s indulgence 
for its insertion in ectenso :— 

“Q preclarum diem citm ad illud divinum animorum 
concilium ceetumque proficiscar, ciimque ex hac turba 
et colluvione discedam! proficiscar enim non ad eos 
soliim viros, de quibus anté dixi; sed etiam ad Catonem 
meum, quo nemo vir melior natus est, nemo pietate 
prestantior: cujus « me corpus crematum est, qued 
contra decuit ab illo meum. Animus vero non me 
deserens, sed resp ctans, in ea profecto loca discessit, 
qui mihi ipse cernebat esse veniendum : quem ego meum 
casum fortiter ferre visus sum; non quod zquo animo 
ferrem ; sed me ipse consolabar, existimans non longin- 
quum inter nos digressum et discessum fore.” 

O the illustrious day when, quitting this scene 
of strife and turmoil, I shall join that divine 
assembly of departed souls! For then I shall not 
only become reunited to those great men of whom 
I have been discoursing, but, above all, to my 
Cato, than whom a better or more pious man was 
never born. The sad duties of his obsequies de- 
volved on me. The more fitting would it have 
been that mine should have been his care. His 
shade has not really left me, for it is by me still 
in its loving interest, and waiting to welcome my 
own true entrance into that abode of blessedness 
to which he was convinced that I should follow 
him. That I bear my loss with fortitude is not 
because I do not keenly feel it, but from the 
counterbalancing conviction that the interval be- 
tween our separation and reunion is so short. 

Tacitus, in the charming life of his father-in-law 
Agricola, writes very much in the same strain, 
save with somewhat more reserve. He may 
have borrowed from Cicero, as Cicero may have 
done from Antiphanes, and perhaps Cyprian may 
have had both in his eye when he put down these 
affecting words in his discourse Ne Mortalitate :— 

“Fratres nostros non lugendos accersitione 
dominia de szculo liberatos! Cum sciamus non eos 
anitti, sed pramitti, recendentes precedere, ut proficis- 
centes, ut navigantes solent, desiderari eos debere, non 
plangi.” 

We must not sorrow for our brethren who by 
the will of God have been called from this world 
and taken to a better. We are assured that they 
are not lost, but sent before—our precursors on that 
journey which we must also take, and hence, 
though we may regret, we are not permitted to 
bewail their absence. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 2" S. iii, 12, 56; 3" S. x. 345, 404, 
460; xi. 163; 4% S. ii, 404; v. 185, 351, 458; viii. 34, 
426; ix. 103, 373, 476, 522; xi. 27, 46, 330.] 
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Tue Arms or Cyprrus.—The following extract 
| from the Atheneum of the 17th inst. should be 
| preserved in “N. & Q.” 

“ It is interesting, and that not only from the heraldic 
| point of view, to note that the arms of Cyprus are borne 
on one of the shields on Queen Elizabeth's tomb, in 
| Westminster Abbey. The shield is on the western frieze 
| of the tomb, and the following are the quarterings :— 
Quarterly, France and England, impaling quarterly of 
six, Viz.: lst, a lion rampant gu., crowned or, Luxem- 
| bourg; 2nd, quarterly of four, first and fourth gu., an 
| estoille arg., second and third, Old France, the whole for 
| Baux, Duke of Andree; 3rd, barry of ten arg. and az., 
| over all a lion rampant gu., crowned or, Cyprus; 4th, 
| ar'g., three bendlets gu., a chief or, surmounted by an- 
other arg., charged with a rose proper, Ursino; 5th, gu, 
three pallets vaire, on a chief or a label of five points az., 
St. Paul; 6th, arg., a fess and a canton gu., Widville.” 
With reference to the above, the Standard of the 
20th says : 

“ History tells us that she (Queen Elizabeth) contested 
the usurpation of the Turks when they took the island 
from the Venetians in the war of 1570-1573. It would 
be interesting to discover on what ground she based her 
title as potentate of the territory—probably on the con- 
quest of the island by Richard I.......Those who have 
access to the seven sheets of the beautiful drawings, 
now in the British Museum, made by William Camden, 
Clarencieux King of Arms, of the funeral procession of 
Queen Elizabeth, and which are engraved in Vetusta 
Monumenta, will see in the sixth sheet the funeral 
chariot, flanked by twelve gentlemen bearing heraldic 
banners of dominion and pretension, of which the fifth 
in the lower row contains the central shield at the head 
of the tomb, with the quartering for Cyprus as before 
indicated. This shows that the right of the Queen to 
the title of Queen of Cyprus was recognized and legalized 
by the College of Heralds of that day, at the head of 
which college were Sir William Dethick as Garter and 
William Camden as Clarencieux King of Arms, under 
whose skill and taste were executed the forty-one shields 
of arms so beautifully carved by Maximilian Poutram, 
who was employed by King James I. to make the tomb. 
This interesting discovery is due to the industry and 
antiquarian research of Mr. Henry Poole, the Master 
Mason of the Abbey.” 

Be 


Famacosta.—The history of this town of Cyprus 
goes a long way back. It is mentioned with its 
king in an inscription of Esarhaddon, King of 
Assyria, ab. B.c. 680. “ Damusi, King of Amti- 
khadasta,” is introduced among the ten tributary 
kings of Cyprus. According to Mr. H. F. Talbot, 
Amti-khadasta is the Appoyworos of Ptolemy, 
which has come down to us in the strangely 
altered Venetian form of Famagosta or Fama- 


gousta. See Records of the Past, iii. 108 ; Vaux, 
Greek: Cities, p. 173. A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


“ Hons.” — 
** Nis no Mon him neih his nuy to amende, 
Bote onesschen him as an hound, and hoten him go 
thennes.” 


P. Plow. Vis., p. xi. 47, 48 (Text A). 
| The word appears also in the forms honysche 
| and honsch. “It is a rare word,” says Prof. Skeat, 
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“but I suspect it to be merely a variation of 
hunch.” The learned professor has deserved so 
well of all who take an interest in our medieval 
literature that he can easily bear the charge of an 
occasional mistake. Hunch and honish are both 
living words, in Lancashire at least, but they have 
very different meanings. To hunch is to push 
with the shoulder, or elbow, with a sudden force. 
Honish’'t is explained in Mr. Morris’s Furness 
Gloss. by “ wearied, tired out,’ and Mr. Peacock, 
in his NV. Lane. Gloss., has, “ Hunnish, to starve 
a person for want of food.” ‘These explanations 
do not give the full sense of the word as used in 
South Lancashire. There honish had the same 
meaning as the more common word pine, “ to fade 
away” or “to cause to fade away,” “to neglect 
and maltreat.” The participle honished was more 
frequently used, and meant “pinched with cold 
and hunger, miserable in look and form.” A 
peasant woman would say of some children that 
had been grossly neglected, “Th’ puir bairns wur 
fair honished, aw wphowd yo,” the latter expression 
being the Lancashire equivalent for “I assure 
you.” 

The examples brought forward by Prof. Skeat 
in support of his explanation show conclusively 
that the word is our Lancashire honish. In the 
romance of Alevander it is said that the ice gave 
way when he was trying to cross a frozen river, and 

“ His hors it Aunyschist (for hunyschit] for euire” 
and, again, that the heat was so great in his ex- 
pedition against King Porus as to cause the death 
of some of his soldiers, 

Sum in thaire harnais for hete was (s/c) Lones? for euire,” 
i.e. (we are told) “some of them in their armour, 
owing to the heat, were dismissed (or thrust out 
of this world) for ever.” But the word hunch 
does not mean to dismiss, and if it did, it is an 
assumption to assert that it may mean to dismiss 
from life. The writer intended to say that the ice 
in the first case, and the heat in the other, caused 
the unfortunate victims to fade, or pass, away for 
ever. J. D. 

Selsize Square. 


Tne or Sr. Catueprat. 
— The accompanying cutting from the Lytham and 
Kirkham Times (Lancashire) of Aug. 21 last may 
be worth a permanent record in the columns of 
“N. & Q.” Was the collection referred to general 
throughout the country? It would be interesting 
to learn whether other parishes made a like con- 
tribution to the same object. 

“ LytHam.—A Loca. Curiosity.—There are no doubt 
in the parish registers in many parts of the country some 
curious entries ; and one most remarkable one, which, so 
far as we can ascertain, has hitherto escaped notice, is in 
the register of Lytham parish church. It refers to a 
collection made in the parish of Lytham in the year 
1678, towards the expense of rebuilding St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, in London, after ‘the great fire’ of London in 


1666. The entry is in very quaint characters, most 
difficult to decipher, and we are indebted to the kindness 
of the vicar, the Rev. H. B. Hawkins, for the following 
transcript of the entry, which he has copied (at very 
considerable trouble we are sure) from the original. It 
is especially interesting as showing the names of old 
families resident in Lytham so long ago. It is as follows : 


“Collected in ye Parrish of Lytham for and towards 
ye rebuildings of St. Paul’s Church in London anno Dom. 


1678. 


Sir Thomas Clifton five 
shillings 
Mr. James Threlfall mini- 
ster ibid five shillings 
Henry Fletcher sixpence 
John Harrison of Hogtham 
sixpence 
John Crookhall twopence 
George Sharples fourpence 
Thomas Salthouse twopence 
Richard Shephard sixpence 
John Shephard sixpence 
Jvhn Gualter threepence 
Robert Cookson one penny 
George Patrick (') one half- 
penny 
ThomasSalthouse onepenny 
Henry Shephard twopence 
John Wolfe twopence 
James Crookhall sixpence 
Elling (!) Crookhall two- 


pence 

Richard Carter one half- 
penny 

Thomas Patrick (’) two- 
pence 


ThomasCrookhall onepenny 

Thomas Wilson twopence 

Richard Bamber sixpence 

Henry W inderlouse four- 
pence 

Robert Winderhouse (’) two- 
pence 

George Salthouse one penny 

Richard Dobson threepence 

Elling (‘) Harrison  two- 
pence 

Richard Crookhall four- 
pence 


01 03 08 
George Milner threepence 
Edmund Smith fourpence 
Thomas Hoold twopence 
Elling (?) Jolly fourpence 
John Salthouse one penny 
Richard Wolfe fivepence 
Richard Elston sixpence 
William Harrison  three- 
pence 
Christopher Carter _five- 
pence 
Robert Bounot fourpence 
Lawrence Webster four- 
pence 
Robert Clitherall(!) two- 
pence 
John Gualter twopence 
Thomas Salthouse four- 
pence 
Christopher Wade four. 
pence 
John Sanderson fivepence 
George Shephard one penny 
Edward Crookhall two- 
pence 
John Webster twopence 
Thomas Bony twopence 
John Gualter twopence 
Nicolas Sanderson sixpence 
James Webster fourpence 
James Webster Junior two- 
pence 
John Wright one penny 
Edward Bagot (') twopence 
John Shephard twopence 
Richard Carter twopence 
William Snape one penny 
Robert Cookson one penny 


Totall one pound three shillings and eightpence. 
James THRELFALL, Minister ibid.* 
Church | Grorce SALTHOUsE. 
Wardens § Tuomas JoLty. 
Overseer of ye poor—Ronert WoLreE. 


December ye 21, 1678. 


Received ye day and year aforesaid from Mr. Threlfall, 
minister of Lytham, ye sum of one pound three shillings 
and eightpence, collected in Lytham Parish, for and 
towards ye rebuilding of St. Paul’s Church, in London. 


Preston. 


[A query on this subject appeared in “ N. & Q 


Grec 


C. 


..” 4th 8, 


xi, 423; it was then stated that the sum of 101,330/. was 
obtained by church collections. ] 


* “Rey. James Threlfall, minister at Lytham when 
the above collection was made.” 
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Otp Acr.—I transcribe the following paragraphs 
from an old book of anecdotes (Rede, 1799) :— 

“Jane Forrester of Abbey Laddercost, in Cumber- 
land, is now in the 158th year of her age. When Crom- 
well besieged the city of Carlisle, 1646, she remembered 
a horse’s head cold for 2s. 6d. before the garrison 
surrendered. At the martyrdom of Charles I. she was 
nineteen years of age. She has an only daughter living, 
aged 10%, and there are six women now living where she 

resides, the youngest of whom is ninety-nine years of 
age.—Public Advertiser, March 9, 1768.” 

“In the church-yard of Wace, in Hertfordshire, is the 
following inscription :—‘In memory of William Mead, 
M.D., who departed this life 284 “October, 1652, aged 
148 years and 9 months.’” 

“In 1676 died a woman in the parish of Guy thien 164 
years old, of good memory and healthful at that age.’ 


VestTMENTs AT St. Jony’s Oxrorp. 
—In the library of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
there is a pastoral staff of the sixteenth century, 
besides some fragments of orphreys and vestments. 
one bearing the arms of the Merchant Taylors, 
blue cope, and two white dalmatics, with angels 
standing on wheels, and the scripture “ da cloriam 
Deo,” possibly some of the spoil of Westminster. 

Mackenzie E. C. Waucorr. 


MS. Notes tv a Sarcm Breviary, printed by 
W. de Worde in 1509 (Gough Missal, 155, Bod- 
leian Library) :— 

“Anno D'ni 1555, mpiv, whette whas sold in comene... 
markytte for vijs. a stryk by Ryc. Wylles, x1 stryks, and 
they zere whette after harfyst whas in Tachebroke by 
Lammas day. Hugo Flechar, vicar.” 

Bae Di 1583, vpon the 17 daye of July, beinge 
Thursdaye, fell such store of rayne that [the] ryver of 
Avon rose soe hyghe at...Warwicke that broke downe 
most parte [of] the brydge the[re] and out as far as 
poplers pitt.” 

*Anno 1590, vpon Mondaie being the feast daie of 
St. Peter and P aulle, and the 29 of July, the sonne rose 
without any shew of brightnes and of the verie collour of 
bloud, and soe remaine d by y the space of one hower, and 
for the space of ij dayes togeither, and geve like shew 


eveninge and morninge.” 
W. D. Macray. 


“Tue Porricat Works or Gop.”—At the sale 
of the library of Mr. R. H. Horne, the author of 
Orion, in this city on March 20, 1869, lot 148 
was catalogued as follows:—“ Bible, interleaved 
throughout, with MS. notes and comments by 
various hands on disputed Hebrew and Greek 
passages, bearing on the back the title of ‘ The 
Poetical Works of God.’ (Purchased at an old 
— in the suburbs of London in 1832.) 
2 vols, 

Melbourne, Australia, 


Superstition at Rosscarnery, co. CorK.— 
According to a custom which has prevailed for 
years, a large number of persons from all quarters 
congregated at the tomb of the late Rev. James 
Power on Sunday evening, June 23, to pay their 


devotional rounds, which are believed by the 
peasantry to be an unfailing cure for all diseases 
which the human frame is subject to. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 


Bismarck.—In Blackwood for the month of 
August in the present year there is mention of a 
maxim of Prince Bismarck, which may find a 
place in “N. & QQ.” The Guardian of Aug. 14 
ina review of this number of the magazine, re- 
marks, “One leading mark of his policy appears 
in « maxim of his own: ‘It is better to be the 
hammer than the anvil.’” Ep. MArsHAt. 


Oxty a Basy’s Toorn.—A Rutland woman 
(August 12) was telling me that her baby had just 
cut his first tooth, but that she was sorry to say 
that it was in his upper jaw. I said that I sup- 
posed it did not make much difference whether it 
was in the upper or lower jaw. She replied that 
it made all the difference in the world, as if it 
was in the upper jaw it was a sign that the child 
would not live. Curnpert BepeE, 


Aueries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Dante AND SHaksreare.—Had the immortal 
Swan of Avon any acquaintance with the writings 
of Dante, beyond what he might gather of him 
from Chaucer, a frequent imitator of the old 
Florentine? I ask this because I have noticed 
in Cary’s translation of Dante several very close 
parallels. Not being acquainted with the original, 
[ cannot of course say whether these parallels are 
really Dante’s or only Cary’s version. An eluci- 
dation of this point from some learned corre- 
spondent might be of interest to many of your 
readers. 

I was once of opinion that the famous passage 
in Measure for Measure, Act iii. se. 1,— 

“ Ay, but to die and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 

The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 

Of those that lawless and incertain thought 

Imagine howling :—’tis too horrible !”’ 
might owe its origin to Dante. But subsequent 
consideration has convinced me that it is unne- 
cessary to adopt that hypothesis. Much of 
medieval and monkish literature turned on the 
torture of the damned, and not merely that, but 


Shakspere had before his eyes in the Chapel of the 
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Holy Cross (commonly called the Guild Chapel) 
some most remarkable paintings of such tormented 
beings (since barbarously coated over with white- 
wash), which in his boyish days must have haunted 
the future bard, and were, we doubt not, by that 
most tenacious memory never forgotten. And 
so no argument can be justly based upon that 
passage. 
So too, perhaps, that passage in the beginning 
of Hell, canto xxxi. 3-5, 
“ So have I heard 
Achilles and his father's javelin caus‘d 
Pain first, and then the boon of health restored,” 
need not have suggested 2 Henry VI., Act v. se. 1: 
* Whose frown and smile like to Achilles’ spear 
Is able with the change to kill and cure,” 
for Shakspere might have taken that piece of 
mythology either from Golding’s Ovid or Chaucer’s 
Squier’s Tale, or, perhaps more probably. still, 
Greene’s Orlando Furioso, which he may have 
read in manuscript. 
But what are we to say of such a close parallel 
as the following in Jell, canto xiii. 60-64,— 
** 1 it was who held 
Both keys to Frederick's heart, and turned the wards, 
Opening and shutting, with a skill so sweet, 
That besides me into his inmost breast 
Scarce any other could admittance find,” 
with the words of Prospero in The Tempest, 
Act i. se. 2 :— 
* Having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ th’ state 
To what tune pleased his ear”? 
So too, again, it seems not a little noticeable that 
Shakspere, in his Measure for Measure, Act ii. se, 2, 
“ How would you be 
If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are!” 
uses a rather remarkable expression in common 
with Dante, who, in Purgatory, canto vi. 37, 38, 
has the words, 
“ The sacred height 
Of judgment doth not stoop.” 
These coincidences seem scarcely accidental. Was 
there a translation of Dante in Shakspere’s time ? 
Erato Hits, 


Is SuicrpE PecvLiAR TO Man there trust- 
worthy evidence proving that any other animal 
besides man ever wilfully puts an end to its own 
life? I have heard this question answered “ Yes” 
and also “ No” with some vehemence. The follow- 
ing cuttings bear on the question—would, indeed, 
settle the matter if we could receive them without 
hesitation. The first is from the Veterinarian, as 
quoted in a local newspaper of Aug. 20, 1864 :— 

“The following is forwarded to us by Mr. E. Hire, 
M.R.C.V.S., Penzance, Cornwall :—A curious case was 
brought under my notice some little time since of a 
horse that was living on a common, and doing no work, 
attempting to commit suicide by making his way into 
the sea, which was in close proximity, and deliberately 


backing into it and lying down to drown himself. He 
was however seen, and, help being at hand, rescued, 
Some little time after he more than endeavoured to 
destroy himself by the same method, as this time he 
succeeded in effecting his purpose.” 

The second instance I quote is from the Lincoln, 
Rutland, and Stamford Mercury of the 16th of 
August of this year :— 

“A Feline Suicide.—An extraordinary case of suicide 
is related in a Bedford paper. A cat, belonging to the 
Vicar of Wootton, had given birth to four kittens. As 
she did not seem strong enough to suckle so many, it was 
judged best to drown them. After this she moped and 
went about in quite a desponding manner; and as time 
wore on she seemed worse—in fact, half frantic, continu- 
ally rushing about the house. Ona sudden she dashed 
out of the house, ran across the lawn, and plunged into 
the ornamental pond in front of the house. The poor 
brute was quickly rescued, and a little brandy given her, 
As she then seemed a little better, she was let loose. 
Later in the afternoon, however, she spied an oppor- 
tunity to get out of the house, ran again to the pond, 
and, plunging in, was drowned before she could again be 


got out,” 
A. ©. V. P. 


Lorp Mayors or Loxpon Tuer De- 
SCENDANTS.—I am collecting, for the use of a friend 
now on the Continent, a list of the present lineal 
and collateral representatives of the Lord Mayors 
of London from the earliest period. I shall be 
much obliged to any of your correspondents, who 
can add to the information on this subject I al- 
ready possess, if they will address me as under. 

G. CAMPBELL. 

3, Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 


Tue Moravian Liturey.—The Moravian 
Church, or Church of the United Brethren, uses a 
liturgy. The first service, called “The Church 
Litany,” differs from that in use in the Anglican 
Communion, although it has some points of re- 
semblance and is very beautiful. Whence are this 
and the other forms of prayer used by the Mora- 
vians derived? Had these services a German 
origin ? H. Bower. 

Brighton, 


Wanpswortu Farr.—I should be glad of any 
information as to the origin, history, and abolition 
of this fair, which was held many years ago on 
Whit Monday, on a plot of ground near the 
Wandsworth railway station called the “Old Fair 
Field.” In the late Mr. Fillinham’s antiquarian 
collections, sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson in 
Aug., 1862, a very rare print of this fair occurred, 
of which I shall feel greatly obliged if any of 
your readers will give me a description, with 
the date of publication and engraver’s — ‘ 


Dorotuy Vernoy.—Is there any authority for 
the tradition that Dorothy Vernon, second daughter 
and co-heir of Sir George Vernon, of Haddon, 
eloped with Sir John Manners and married him 
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clandestinely ? The interest with which one looks 
at her effigy, in the fine monument to herself, her 
husband, and her children in the Vernon Chapel 
at Bakewell, is much increased by the legend, but 
it seems improbable. The families of Vernon and 
Manners were distantly connected, Dorothy’s 
grandmother having married 2 Manners for her 
second husband. The families were of the same 
high social position, and there seems no reason 
why Dorothy’s marriage should have been opposed. 
GWaVas, 


Tur or THE Hovses or Parwia- 
MENT IN 1834.—Is it true that the fire which con- 
sumed the Houses of Parliament in 1834 was 
caused by heating the flues with the accumulated 
Exchequer tallies of some centuries? I remember 
seeing it so stated in some of the daily papers of 
that period. It must be confessed, however, that 
many of the fires that occur in our old country 
houses can be traced to the over-heating of flues, 
and many a noble picture and rare volume have 
been lost, not exactly through carelessness, but from 
the faulty construction of houses. H. Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. 

[For the ae. of an ‘ Exchequer tally,” 
"6. x. 197 


Decennarivus: Dectner: Tituincman.— In 
old Court Leet rolls there is often the appoint- 
ment of an officer called in Latin “ Decennarius, 
in English “ Deciner” (see Jacob’s Law Dic- 
tionary). Is this the same office as that of 
“ Tithingman ”? C. J. E. 


Dr. Joun Harpine, Proressor or HEsrew, 
Oxrorp.—Can any learned reader of English 
Church history explain the following passage in a 
letter from the Duke of Dorset, Chancellor of 
Oxford University, dated February 12, 1607-8, 
respecting Dr. John Harding, Professor of Hebrew 
in that university 1591-98, and again in 1604, one 
of the translators of the Old Testament, and Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College 1608-10, in which is 
stated that “ his good parts, and profitable travels 
lately taken for the public service of the Church, 
had received approbation of the State”? What 
travels are alluded to ? J. R. B. 


Tue Lecturer or Att Saryts’, Bristor.—I 
have lately met with an interesting book in MS. 
written between 1816 and 1818 by | the “ Rector of 
Cheveral and Lecturer of All Saints’ in Bristol.” 
I desire to know his name, and any other parti- 
culars respecting him. S. Rayner. 

Pudsey, Yorkshire. 


Wituram Ciement was Archdeacon of Bath 
from 1690) to 1711. According to Wood he was a 
Christ Church man. He appears to be buried in 
Wells Cathedral. Whom did he marry ? 

W. AL. 


Tue Battie or Fontenoy.—I should like to 
know where there is a detailed account of this 
battle, in order to ascertain how a Colonel Scipio 
Duror(?), who succeeded to the command of 2 
British regiment, the 12th I believe, spelt his 
surname. K. 


FféNeEton’s “ years ago a 
detailed criticism of this famous classic was pub- 
lished in one of the chief reviews. Where shall I 
find it? H. S. 


Cnaracter py Hanpwritinc.—“‘In what 
part of that letter, said a king to the wisest of 
living diplomatists, ‘did you discover irresolution ?? 
‘Tn its »’s and q’s, was the answer.” Where does 
this story come from ? wae 


An Iyscription.—Will any one render in- 
telligible the following inscription, which occurs on 
a small oval seal and surrounding the representa- 
tion of a bird ?—GVLCISHELIEPA. 


A Portrait.—Will any one identify the follow- 
ing portrait (an oil painting on a panel, half length 
and size of life)? A gentleman in the costume of 
the early part of the seventeenth century. In one 
corner of the picture, “ AZtatis 28”; in the other, 
the following arms and _ inscription—Quarterly, 1 
and 4, per pale arg. and gu., three wolves’ heads 
erased counterchanged ; 2 and 3, barry of six gu. 
and or, on a canton arg. five billets in saltire sa. 
(? Inglosse of Norfolk) ;— 

“ Qve brafare La Fi 
Es Cozammy Fea. 


Lines From AN Atsum.—The following lines 
are from an album and are repeated from memory. 
A word or two may be wrong, but they are gene- 
rally correct. I should like to know where they 
occur 

“ | thirst for weariness, I weep for tears; 

Well pleased I am to be displeased thus, 

The only thing I fear is want of fears, 
Suspecting lest I ‘m not suspicious. 

I cannot choose but live because I die ; 

And when I am not dead how glad am I! 

Yet when I am thus glad for sense of pain, 
And careful am lest | should careless be, 
Then am I grieved for being glad again, 

And fear lest carefulness take care from me. 
Amid these restless thoughts this rest I find— 
For those who rest not here there ’s rest behind.” 


J. Henry. 


Crest.—On entering the chancel of my church 
one morning, about twenty-five years ago, I found 
lying on the floor a carved wooden crest. It had 
fallen, I suppose, from the roof, but I had never 
seen it before, nor had it apparently been attached 
to a beam ora corbel. I should be glad if any of 
your readers could identify it for me. An heraldic 


friend describes it thus: On a torse arg. and gu. 
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a demi-griffin regardant, wings endorsed ppr., 
supporting an escutcheon gu. charged with a 
dexter gauntlet holding a sword erect arg., hilted 


or. W. J. Deane. 
Ashen, Essex. 


Urqunart Famiry.—In 1704, Rev. William 
Urquhart was settled over the Episcopal church at 
Jamaica, L.I. He married there Mary, daughter 
of Major Daniel Whitehead. He is supposed to 
have been of the Urquhart family of Aberdeen, 
Scotland. Can any of your correspondents throw 
any light upon his origin and ancestry ? 

J. J. Larrine, 

64, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


A Scotcnmay’s Prayver.—“ Health and happi- 
ness and ony other little matters besides, and 
above aa’ a proper conceit of onesel’.” What 
authority is there for the truth of this? 

W. S. R. 


Avtuors or Quotratioys WaNTED.— 
“ By Nebo's lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan's wave,” &c. 


“Would he thy fading quite forget, 
And dote as in thy earliest spring ? 
Away, away! such thoughts are vain,” &c. 
A. C. 


Replies. 


“THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL.” 
(5 8. ix. 169, 239, 317, 495 ; x. 69, 92.) 

Mr. Crarpete’s remarks on my communication 
of June 22 demand a reply, as I am described by 
him as “an advocate who does not quote fully and 
fairly,” and my account is said to be “inaccurate” 
in face of the strong testimony by which it was 
supported. 

If Mr. Crarrett had produced one tittle of 
evidence to prove that McNally was not the 
author of the words of the song the matter might 
have been allowed to rest: but he has not done 
so. He has simply confined himself to an agree- 
ment in opinion with a correspondent Px, who 
wrote in your columns from Richmond (Surrey, I 
believe) in 1856, and who was “inclined to think” 
it was written by Mr. William Upton, author of 
A Collection of Songs sung at Vauvrhall, 1778- 
1789, without saying if that collection contained 
it. The rest of Mr. Cuarrett’s letter is con- 
fined to generalities and a few additional facts, 
new to me, but which are not in any way in- 
consistent with my statements. The third para- 
graph, however, contains a palpable non sequitur. 
Having proved that the song was first sung at 
Vauxhall by Incledon in 1789, he demolishes 
the McNally story by asserting that he was 
married to Miss I’Anson two years previously, 
and could not therefore have written such lines as 


the song contains when he was a married man, 
ignoring the probability that the ballad may have 
been written years before it was wedded to music, 
If it could have been proved that Miss I’Anson 
was not born until after Incledon had sung the 
ballad, this would, to my mind, have been a more 
conclusive argument against the theory of her 
being the heroine. 

Mr. Cuarrett quotes the letter of Put, who 
says Miss I’Anson’s father was “a rich attorney 
in Bedford Row who had a country house on 
Richmond Hill”; but in his postscript he adds 
the word “Surrey,” and makes it appear impos- 
sible that a rich London attorney could have a 
house at Richmond, Yorkshire. 

I stated facts only, and have been unable to see 
that there was any “indulgence of poetical fancy” 
in asserting that the commencing line of the song, 

“ On Richmond Hill there lives a lass,” 
was appropriately descriptive of the place of resi- 
dence of the heroine, because she really lived in a 
house at the top of the hill rather than at the 
bottom or half way up. 

I thought I had disposed of the “ Dutch” name 
in a summary manner, but I find I must fortify 
my assertion to carry conviction. The misprint of 
the letter J for I in the record of the marriage in 
the European Magazine, 1787, is the cause of all 
this misunderstanding, and I should feel obliged 
if some one who has access to a file of newspapers 
of the date would clear this up and corroborate 
me. That there was an attorney named I’Anson 
in London in 1750 Mr. Cuaprrett may see by 
reference to the Gentleman’s Magazine of August 
in that year, p. 378, where we read of him return- 
ing to town from Willesden Green in company 
with one Mr. Marsh and being attacked by a 
highwayman. We likewise read of the death of a 
Mr. William I’Anson, “ many years an eminent 
solicitor in the Court of King’s Bench” (Gentle- 
man’s Mag., Nov., 1800). A theatrical critic also 
writes that he “was invited amongst several young 
theatrical amateurs by the eldest son of the late 
Mr. I’Anson of Bedford Row” (Gentleman’s Maq., 
Oct., 1819, p. 369). The Law List for 1785, the 
only one about that period which I have been able 
to see, very loosely printed throughout, mixes the 
I’s and J’s together, and spells the names thus 
of two solicitors in Bedford Square: “ J’anson, 
William, Sen.” ; “J’anson, William, Junr.,”—with 
the apostrophes, it will be observed, as if the com- 
positor had been out of I’s and had substituted J’s 
(Janssen would have been more like “ Dutch”). 

It is, however, indisputable that Leonard 


McNally did marry Miss I’Anson (not Janson) ; 
also that he had a daughter who married a Mr. 
Simpson, of Richmond, Yorkshire ; that I knew 
Miss I’Anson’s brother, Thomas I’Anson, who 
resided at Richmond, Yorkshire, and died there, 
and that his wife was the sister of my informant. 
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Mr. Cnapret will please observe that the 
“gossiping evidence” of the late Lord William 
Lennox was only alluded to by me as having 
called forth the narrative of the circumstances 
from the very individual, amongst all others then 
living, the most likely to know the facts. 

Having disposed of the identity of McNally 
and his wife, we have now between us only the 
question whether it can be proved that he was the 
writer of the words or not. I have heard an old 
gentleman, a resident of Richmond, Yorkshire, 
sing the song twenty-five years since, and ascribe 
it to McNally ; he was then nearly eighty, and 
had been in business in Richmond so early as 
1802. Can Mr. Carre prove from Upton’s 
collected songs whether he was the author or 
claimed the authorship? Or can he explain why 
MeNally has for nearly a century been recognized 
as the writer of one of the sweetest ballads in the 
language, yet when he instituted his inquiries 
in 1838, he found no one at Richmond, in York- 
shire, who knew anything about it? 

Joun Bett. 

Lime Grove, Shepherd’s Bush. 


Would you kindly allow me, Mr. Editor, as a 
great-grandson of “‘ Mr. Janson, a rich attorney of 
Bedford Row, Bloomsbury, who had a country 
house on Richmond Hill,” to inform Mr. Cuarre.i 
that the father (William I’Anson) of Miss Anson, 
Richmond Hill House, Yorkshire, was a solicitor, 
and practised in Bedford Row, London? “The 
lass of Richmond Hill” had two brothers, Charles 
William and Thomas Anson. The latter gentle- 
man was also a solicitor, but lived privately at Prior 
House, Richmond, Yorkshire. He had only one 
child, the late Mrs. Hampton Lewis. The elder 
brother, Charles William l’Anson, was a barrister, 
and was many years councillor-at-law for the state 
of Rhode Island. He had only one son, who, owing 
to the death (March 13, 1819) of his father, was 
placed under the care of his uncle in Richmond, 
and subsequently entered the medical profession, 
and practised as surgeon for years in the town of 
Newcastle. 

Miss I’Anson was married to LeonardjMcNally, 
Esq., barrister, in the year 1787. Mr. MeNally 
was the author of the words of the song, which was 
composed shortly before his marriage. The song 
was produced in public, and sung by Mr. Incledon 
at Vauxhall Gardens, in the year following the 
marriage, or thereabouts. The title of the song 
was, “The Lass of Richmond Hill, &c., composed 
by Mr. Hook.” Mr. Hook was the composer of 
the melody. The date 1789, granting that the 
song was produced in public in that year, is “not 
fatal to the McNally episode.” Mr. 
assertion that the late T. D’Almaine, Esq., Wm. 
Ayrton, F.R.S., &c., remembered the first produc- 
tion of the song, has no bearing whatever on 


the authorship of the words or time of composi- 
tion. Mr. Incledon had engagements at Vauxhall 
Gardens between 1786 and 1789. Mr. Caap- 
PELL’s inquiries in 1838, before he published his 
collection of national English airs, could not have 
been directed in the proper quarters, as his con- 
clusion is wrong. The chronological collection of 
James Hook’s works, containing the song of the 
Lass of Richmond Hill, does not touch the time 
of origin of the words in any way. Mr. Bett 
(the gentleman is unknown to me) has not taken 
up the subject as an advocate, but gives the 
matter “ fully and fairly,” and, I need hardly say, 
truthfully. The authorship of the song was 
known by the author’s wife and her brothers— 
the younger brother died in 1848 in Richmond ; 
from uncle to nephew (my father), and nephew to 
self. 

Mr. Cuarretv’s authoritative letter of confir- 
matory facts (pp. 69, 70) is inaccurate and mis- 
leading ; and I regret very much that my rela- 
tives did not enter into and decide this vexed 
question when the authorship of this song was 
discussed many years ago. From the above Mr. 
Cuarrecy will see (1) that the family of Bedford 
Row (corner house), London, and Richmond Hill, 
Yorkshire, was one and the same, and (2) that the 
time of composition of the words and production 
of the song in public was not the same. 

Wituiam A. M.R.C.S.Lond. 


Westgate Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Garpiver’s “Sacrep Metoptes” (5 §. ix. 
468.) —Gardiner’s Sacred Melodies (the correct title) 
was by the author of the Music of Nature. The 
work was, Ij believe, at one time of considerable 
celebrity, and largely adopted in churches and 
chapels in the midland counties and other parts of 
the country. Its success naturally gave rise to the 
publication of numerous rival productions ; and the 
cause of its comparative if not entire disuse, there 
is little doubt, has been the publication of so many 
books of psalmody at a cheap rate, and the fashion 
running to some extent in favour of reviving the 
quaint strains of the middle ages. Having known 
Mr. Gardiner somewhat intimately during the last 
twelve or thirteen years of his life, I may be able 
to satisfy your correspondent’s wish to learn some- 
thing about him, especially as he published, in 
1838, a couple of gossiping volumes, entitled 
Music and Friends, in which, with a delightful 
disregard of dates, he told a number of anecdotes 
of the friends and musical celebrities he had met 
with, mixed up with the story of his own life, 
Mr. Gardiner was born at Leicester on March 15, 
1770, and seems to have inherited the musical 
faculty ; for his father, Mr. Thomas Gardiner (who 
lived to the great age of ninety-three), was an 
amateur musician and composer, and among other 
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compositions wrote a psalm tune called “ Bath 
Auricula,” which was highly esteemed, and in- 
serted in most collections of psalmody for many 
years. Mr. W. Gardiner, like Pope, who “ lisped 
in numbers,” early exhibited his musical powers, 
for he says that when he was five or six years old, 
having a pretty good voice, he was set on a seat 
in the meeting-house (the Unitarian place of 
worship known as the “Great Meeting”) to sing 
the solo in Knapp’s Wedding Anthem. He con- 
tinued to cultivate the science, and the family 
being engaged in the staple trade of the town (the 
manufacture of hosiery), he travelled over the 
country in the course of business, and everywhere 
sought out and became acquainted with the lead- 
ing musical professors and amateurs. At length 
he was led to adopt a project for the improvement 
of the psalmody then in vogue, by uniting the 
best religious poetry he could find, not only with 
the old standard well-known tunes, rearranged by 
himself sometimes very happily, or altered occa- 
sionally to suit his ideas, but with melodies 
selected from the vocal and instrumental works of 
the great composers. In 1812 was published his 
first volume, under the patronage of the Prince 
Regent, and with an excellent list of subscribers. 
Some years after a second volume followed, full of 
eloquent and beautiful melodies, arranged and 
adapted with great taste ; and then a third, con- 
sisting chiefly of anthems of the English Church 
school, arranged so as to be used with ladies’ 
voices. Then came a fourth, in which the masses 
and cantatas of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
were laid under contribution ; and the work was 
extended to six volumes, in the last two of which 
the greater part of Rossini’s Mos’ in Egitto was 
published, adapted to sacred words. During the 
progress of this great work, which extended to 
1,000 pages, Mr. Gardiner produced and published 
the grand score of his pasticcio oratorio of Judah, 
in which he made a free use of the masses of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven for the choruses, 
many of which became extremely popular, as 
“ Father, we adore Thee,” “Lo, my Shepherd is 
divine,” “ The arm of the Lord,” “O sing unto 
Jehovah,” “ Eternal God” (from the grand largo 
in Beethoven’s second sonata), and others. The 
songs and recitatives were chiefly his own com- 
position, and also some of the concerted music, of 
which the short trio, “The Lord will comfort 
Zion,” and the quartette, “ He was like a morning 
star,” charmed not only the singers but the 
critics. Among Mr. Gardiner’s other works were 
the anthems, (ne thing have I desired, Great God 
Divine, and Holy, Holy; « glee, At evening when 
my work is done; a volume of travel, Sights in 
Italy; an adaptation of Pope’s Universal Prayer, 
to music by Corelli, Haydn, and Beethoven ; and 
a number of short songs. Mr. Gardiner resided 
chiefly in Leicester, and died in November, 1853, 


in his eighty-fourth year. Almost to the last he 
used to walk out with the activity and vivacity of 
youth, and continued to find enjoyment from his 
favourite science. His latest labours were the 
production of a pasticcio opera, in the old ballad 
style; the arrangement for publication of the 
pianoforte score of Judah, a thick volume of 240 
pages ; and a supplementary or third volume of 
Music and Friends, interspersed with a number 
of original songs. Mr. Gardiner’s great aim in 
his adaptations was to use such words as would 
sing well and suit the sentiment of the music, and 
in this he was generally successful; and he was 
especially skilful in the abridgment or elongation 
of the melodious subjects he drew from the works 
of other composers. As to what has become of 
the work, or rather works, I may say that some 
portions are out of print, and the rest, I think, 
may be found at Messrs. Novello & Co.’s; but at 
any rate I myself have a number of copies of the 
separate pieces, the second and fifth volumes com- 
plete, the full score and pianoforte score of Judah, 
the third volume of Music and Friends, the 
Universal Prayer, and the lesser publications. 
OLDERSHAW. 
Leicester. 


William Gardiner was born in Leicester in 
1770, the son of a stocking manufacturer, to which 
business he succeeded and carried it on to near 
the close of his life. He was passionately fond of 
music and became a very eminent and well-known 
amateur. The story of his life he has left on 
record in three very amusing volumes, entitled 
Music and Friends, or Pleasant Recollections of 
a Dilettante. The first two volumes were pub- 
lished in 1838 by Longmans; the third was 
issued in 1853. His Music of Nature was issued 
in 1832. 

The “Psalmody” alluded to by Mr. Warp was 
published in 1813 under the title of Sacred Melo- 
dies. The circumstances which led to the publi- 
cation are stated on p. 595 of Music and Friends, 
as follows :— 

“« My father, who was a good reader, and admired 
good poetry, had an aversion to the quavering tunes 
then in use, which instead of adding dignity to the 
words cast upon them a ridiculous levity......1 was then 
becoming acquainted with the instrumental compositions 
of the German masters, and it occurred to me tbat | 
could select from them certain passages that might be 
converted to the purposes of psalmody with a superior 
effect.......Some years back I was induced to publish 
them under the title of the Sucred Melodies, and, as I 
stated in my preface, it would have created more 
interest had I specified the sources from which I had 
derived my subjects.” 


A list of these is then inserted, containing me- 
lodies from Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Marcello, 
Steibelt, and others. The work never reached a 


second edition, and was not very extensively used. 
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The same eclectic spirit was displayed in his 
oratorio of Judah. He says :— 
“ My desire was to present the finest choruses from 
the messes of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven in an 
English form. When I had ascertained the sentiment 
of each piece, I searched the Scriptures for appropriate 
words, not altering the music or the text, except to 
unite them for a reciprocal effect.” 
Judah was occasionally performed forty years ago, 
but is now almost forgotten. 
The three volumes of Music and Friends are 
well worth reading, from the insight they afford 
into the gossip of the musical world during the 
latter end of the past and the first half of the pre- 
sent century. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


TueatricaL Powper (5" §. x. 127.)— 
A transcription of the playbill referred to by Lord 
Lytton will at once answer the query of Mr. 
Georck Exuis and afford interest to other readers, 
It is as follows :— 

Mr. KEMBLE 
With humble submission to the Ladies and Gentlemen 
of Wolverhampton and the town in general, proposes 
entertaining them on Werpnespay Evenine, the Sth 
instant, at the Town HALL, with a 
Concert or VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music, 
Divided into three parts. 
Between the several parts of THe Concent (for the 
amusement of the Town, and the further improvement 
of Potite Lireraturr) 
Will be continued 
Tue Histrionic ACADEMY, 
With specimens of the various Moprs or Exocution by 
IxHABITANTS OF THE Town (for their Diversion), 
Witnovut Fre, Gary, Hire, on Rewarp. 
The Specimens of this Night's Amusement will be taken 
from a Comic OreRa called 
Love ry A VILLAGE. 
Sir William Meadows a Mr. K-mble. 
Young Meadows Mrs, 8-dd-s, 


Justice Woodcock Mr. B-rt-n. 
Hawthorn Mr. C-rr-k 
Eustace Mr. D-1-ne. 
Carter Mr. D-w-n-g. 


Mr. H-m-]-t-n, 


Countrymen at the Statute UMr. W-lk, &e 


Hodge Mr. I-n-s. 
Rosetta Miss K-mb-le. 
Lucinda Mrs. H-m-lIt-n. 


Mrs. Deborah Woodcock Mrs. Bu-ch-k. 

Housemaid ... Miss F. K-mb-le. 

Cook Mrs. Na-Ik. 

Madge Mrs. K-mb-le. 
And concluded with Comic Orations, &c., from *‘ The 
Fiddler turned Citizen.” 

*,” This is to assure the public that no money will be 
taken for admittance, nor will any tickets be sold; 
therefore all persons inclined to attend the Concert are 
desired to call at Mr. Latham’s, at the “Swan,” where 
— will be delivered gratis to his friends and acquaint- 

nce. 

N.B.—Mr. Latham has a quantity of Tooth-powder 
(from London), which he intends selling in papers at 2s., 
Is., or 6d. each. The same Powders may be likewise had 
vt Mr. Smart's, and Mrs. Smith's Printing-Office, and at 
the “ Talbot,” in King Street. The Concert to begin at 


Five o'clock, and the Lectures exactly at half-past Six. 
It is humbly hoped that no ladies or gentlemen will take 
it amiss that they cannot possibly be admitted without a 
ticket. 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham, 


I am able to reply to the query of Mr. Grorce 
Eutis, and to show that the late Lord Lytton was 
perfectly correct in his statement, made in 1832, 
that four of the Kembles, with Mrs. Siddons, per- 
formed at Wolverhampton, and that tooth powder 
was purchased and considered as a ticket. Rather 
more than twenty years ago I had special oppor- 
tunities for inquiring into the early years of Mrs. 
Siddons, and was enabled to give the date of her 
marriage ; her first appearance in a Shakspearian 
character (as Ariel, when a girl of twelve, at Wor- 
cester, April 16, 1767); her careful education at 
Worcester, at Thorneloe House School, and also at 
Wolverhampton ; with other matters overlooked 
by Boaden and her other biographers. The result 
of my investigations appeared in an article entitled 
“ Siddoniana,” published in Mr. Hogg’s monthly 
magazine Titan in 1857, and republished in Thi 
Curate of Cranston; with other Prose and Verse, 
Saunders & Otley, 1862. This article was very freely 
used, with the scantiest acknowledgment, by Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald in his Lives of the Kembles; and I 
think—but I have not his book to refer to—-that 
the tooth-powder incident is there quoted (without 
acknowledgment) from my paper. I was enabled 
to obtain a sight of the playbills issued by “ Mr. 
Kemble’s Company of Comedians” both at Wor- 
cester and Wolverhampton. In “the Faithful 
City ” the device adopted to avoid the penalties of 
the Act of 1737 was to give the play and to charge 
for a concert :—“ A Concert of Musick, to begin 
exactly half an hour after six o’clock. Tickets to 
be had at the usual places. Between the parts of 
the Concert will be presented gratis, a celebrated 
Comepy, call’d Tue Temrest ; or the Inchanted 
Island,” &e. ; or, “ A Concert of Musick, to begin 
exactly at six o’clock. Between the parts of the 
Concert will be presented, gratis, a celebrated 
historical play (never performed here) called 
CHARLES THE First; the characters to be dressed 
in antient habits, according to the fashion of those 
times.” The part of James, Duke of Richmond, 
was taken by Mr. Siddons, and “Between the 
Acts” there was “singing by Miss Kemble,” the 
future Mrs. Siddons, who was then (Feb. 12, 1767) 
only eleven years of age. I do not find any men- 
tion of tooth powder in the Worcester playbills, 
but at Wolverhampton that curious device was 
adopted by the Kembles. An old lady who had 
been at school with Miss Kemble in Wolver- 
hampton—for her father there adopted for his 
gifted daughter the same plan of education that he 
had previously adopted in Worcester—showed me 


in 1856 an original playbill that she had treasured, 
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and of which she allowed me to make a copy. 
Curiously enough, there was no date to this bill, 
but she believed it to have been issued in the year 
1770. A-copy of it may be acceptable to these 
sages, and will contain an answer to the inquiry of 

In. GeorcE as well as giving a confirma- 

tion of the truth of Lord Lytton’s statement. 
[ The playbill as above. } 

It was on November 26, 1773, at Trinity Church, 
Coventry—the date and place were not given by 
her biographers—that, as I was able to set on 
record, two of the characters in the above playbill 
were united in marriage, Miss Kemble in the 
interval having been a guest at Guy’s Cliff, near 
Warwick. On December 13, 1773, “ Mrs. 
Siddons’” name first appeared in a playbill, as 
Charlotte Rusport in The West Indian and 
Leonora in The Padlock, at her father’s theatre in 
Worcester. Curnusert Bepe. 


Private Property 1s Lanp 1x ENGLAND 
(5% §. ix. 347, 389; x. 149.)—I cannot agree 
with Mr. Picron’s etymology of rood (meaning 
the quarter of an acre) from A.-S. rodan, to root 
up, meaning a clearing. No doubt the word 
rood or rod in names of places has this deri- 
vation. But I think the word rood as a land 
measure is identical with rod, and the same as 
pole or perch. In this county (Cheshire) I hear 
the word rood commonly used to mean both the 
lineal and square perch, e.g., hedging and ditching 
are contracted for at so much the rood, meaning 
the Cheshire perch of eight yards. How the word 
came to have two meanings as a_ superficial 
measure seems easy to explain. I take the 
measures furlong, and rod or rood, to have had 
their origin in the allotments of the common land 
among the freemen. In parcelling out the allot- 
ments of plough land it would be found convenient 
to have a common unit of length in the direction 
of the plough track, a furrow long, or furlong. 
This would be the length of all the allotments. 
The unit of breadth was the rod, rood, pole or 
perch (not, I should think, the length of a measur- 
ing rod or pole, but the distance between two of 
the poles or rods stuck at equal intervals in the 
ground as land marks). Each commoner would be 
allotted so many of these breadths as his portion. 
Not improbably the distance between these poles 
would be the distance between the up and down 
track of the plough at their extreme limits, or the 
distance between two open furrows. The rod or 
rood being thus originally a measure of length, 
when people came to express by it a measure of 
surface it might obviously be used in two ways : 
either as a piece of ground a rod in breadth and 
the common unit (a furlong) in length (which 
would be its natural meaning), or as the square of 
itself. The former came to be called a rood only, 
the latter a rod, pole, perch, or sometimes a rood. 


The measure of breadth (the rod or perch), though 
not necessarily an aliquot part of that of length, 
was for obvious convenience brought into harmony 
with it, forty rods being equated to one furlong. 

Mr. Picron contends that the acre was a super- 
ficial measure independent of the original land 
measures, and artificially brought into correspon- 
dence with them, which he evidences by the fact 
that it is not the square of any commensurable 
length. This last fact, I may observe, is also the 
case with the rood (used for a quarter of an acre), 
If I am right that the land measure was founded on 
two independent units (of length and breadth), 
this fact is only what we should expect. The 
smallest possible division of plough land would be 
a single butt of one unit of length by one of 
breadth, viz. a rood. The next larger one would 
(naturally enough) be one unit of length by four 
of breadth. It would not be until the word “ fur- 
long” had quite lost its original meaning (as a unit 
of length and not of breadth) that any one would 
use such an expression as a “square furlong,” for 
there would never be two furrow lengths running 
at right angles to one another. 

As Mr. Picron observes, the mile (which is the 
traveller’s unit of length) was accommodated to the 
perch and furlong, the land measurer’s units, by 
making a mile equal to eight furlongs. But, con- 
venient as this subdivision of a mile apparently is, 
the two measurements have never thoroughly 
coalesced. Arithmetic books tell us how many 
furlongs and perches there are in a mile, but we 
rarely hear of a furlong (except on the milestones 
of the Shrewsbury and Holyhead coach road), 
never of a perch, as a subdivision of a mile. When 
we wish to refer to a measure of distance under a 
mile, it is of a half or quarter of a mile, or of fifty 
or a hundred yards, that we speak. W. H. 


Mr. Pictoy, in his interesting communication 
bearing on this subject, finds a difficulty in estab- 
lishing a common measure for the virgate, hide, 
bovate, and other quantities of land ; and he re- 
marks, most justly, that documents vary so widely 
as to render it impossible. He is quite correct in 
this remark, for at the period of the Domesday 
survey, and subsequently, measurements were not 
made by graduated lines and rods, but by a much 
more practical standard, viz., the actual work done 
by the plough or the labourer in a given space of 
time, which of course must necessarily have varied 
in varying soils. Thus it is, in the few early re- 
cords in which comparative calculations are made, 
we have the carucate assessed in one and the same 
record in rates varying from 100 to 200 acres, ac- 
cording to the locality. Land was measured by & 
compromise between superficial extent and pro- 
ductive value. Instead of trundling the theodolite, 
they yoked the oxen, and sped the plough. The 
carucate consisted of so much land as the plough- 
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share could furrow in the course of the season ; 
the half-drowned plashes which sunk beneath the 
tread, or the soil studded with jutting rocks, 
where the husbandman could not turn up the 
glebe, were no portion of the plough-land. The 
bents and sedges where the ox could not feed 
were excluded from the ox-gang (bovata). The 
ridges and balks over which the scythe could not 
mow the grass were not reckoned in the day math, 
and, generally speaking, no land uncultivated, at 
the time of the Domesday survey, was included in 
the calculation of the hides. Hence the very un- 
equal admeasurement of the plough-land, carucate, 
or hide, in subsequent times, when by usage it 
became a regular sum total of acreage ; the same 
denomination of measure, a hide-land, or its syno- 
nyms, being applied to 60, 80, 100, 112, 120, or 
150 acres. 

In this picturesjue description of the manner of 
estimating the measure of land, drawn by the late 
Sir Francis Palgrave in his History of Normandy 
and England (vol. iv. p. 60), is found the true key 
to the difficulties of which Mr. Picton speaks ; 
and the subject will also be found well worked out 
in the notes to Larking’s Domesday of Kent. 

W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 


Gravesend, 


My best thanks are due to Mr. Picron for his 
very copious reply. Replies, however, are not 
always answers, and my first question, whether 
there is historic authority for Mr. Picroy’s belief 
that private property in land was unknown 
amongst the Anglo-Saxons after their settlement 
in Britain (5™ §. vii. 482), is not very clearly solved. 
Without professing to understand in what sense 
historians can be regarded as authorities for the 
pre-historic period, 1 think I can undertake to say 
that none of the authorities for the historic period 
named by Mr. P1cron—to which he should surely 
have added Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Saxon and 
Green’s Short History of the English People —con- 
firm his view. Kemble and Lappenburg, in the 
very passages «uoted by him, distinctly contradict 
it, the former in express terms, the latter by ad- 
mitting that part of the property of the community 
was possessed in severalty. 

The feeling which prompts Mr. Picton to enter 
& caveat against allowing speculation to outrun 
known fact is fully shared by me, and lessens the 
pleasure with which I should otherwise have read 
his own ingenious conjectures on this subject and 
the origin of land measures in England. It is 
well known, of course, that a large proportion 
of each mark or township was held in com- 
mon by the community settled upon it, but until 
historic facts can be adduced, inconsistent with 
Mr. Kemble’s opinion, I must hold to the belief 
that in England on the first division of the newly 
settled lands a sufficient plot of arable was assigned 


to each settler. I may add, with reference to one 
of Mr. Picron’s allusions, that the Lincolnshire 
ming lands, in which the entire right both to the soil 
and the herbage is vested in the owners, though 
they stock in common, are more nearly analogous 
to the ancient fole land than the modern common, 
in which the commoners have the right of herbage 
only. Since Mr. Picron does not notice my second 
question, as to the alleged division of the fole 
lands every year into convenient portions accord- 
ing to the wants of the families, I am in doubt 
whether he still holds the opinion that it was so 
divided ; if not, it is of course useless to discuss 
the supposed mode of division. 

Every one familiar with unenclosed arable fields 
must know that there never can have been any 
definite proportion between the length of the fur- 
row and the width of the ridge. Except on sandy 
soils entirely free from undulation, both must 
always have been adapted more or less completely 
to the natural contour of the ground and its faci- 
lities for surface drainage. 

T. Woottey. 

South Collingham, Newark. 


Bowine To THE AtTaR (5 §, ix. 189, 449.)— 
That bowing to the parson or squire by old men is 
indeed “a modern rustic relic of the more ancient 
custom of bowing to the altar” is, I think, suffi- 
ciently indicated by instances such as I pointed 
out as having occurred at Winterton, where old 
men entered at the priest’s door in the chancel and 
turned their backs on reading desk and everybody 
in the church in order to bow eastward. That 
modern cathedral fashions of canons major and 
minor hobnobbing to one another are “ corrupt 
followings ” of the ancient custom of bowing to the 
altar is surely sufficiently evident from the over- 
whelming mass of evidence that has been referred 
to with regard to bowing to the altar from the 
seventeenth to the present century. The rationale 
of the practice is similar to that of the custom of 
bowing to the empty throne in the House of Lords, 
and it has been shown to have been originally 
practised by every one, though it naturally lingered 
longest among those who were bound by their 
office to set a proper example, namely, the prin- 
cipal clergy of cathedral churches, and among those 
whose traditional customs always survive the 
longest, namely, the uneducated and the simple- 
minded. 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Without doubt the bowing on entering and 
leaving church has a high signification with some ; 
but the masses are not familiar with Bede, and I 
am more inclined to think that old books, such as 
Charles Vyse’s Spelling Book, have had more to 
do with their education than the Homilies have 
had. Routledge & Sons have printed a new edition 
of that excellent compendium of learning, where 
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not only spelling but geography and history are 
set forth, and at pp. 94-102, “ Directions for an 
Agreeable Behaviour, Polite Address, &c.” Along 
with behaviour to superiors, to inferiors, at school, 
and in the varying positions of life, may be found 
a page of directions for “ Behaviour at Church.” 
Among other things, after entrance and a short 
prayer, is rule No. 6:—“ Having said this, rise, 
bow to those to whom you owe re spe ct, the master, 
usher, or teacher; as also to parents, relatives, 
guardians, and those who are near you; then sit 
quietly in your place and wait the service.” After 
the service and a prayer comes rule 16 :—“ Having 
said this, rise, and bow to those you bowed to at 
coming in.” Iam inclined to agree with Curn- 
nertT Bepe as to the meaning of the practice in 
this country. Gippes Ricavo. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Nearly forty years ago I officiated amongst a 
simple-minded people on the borders of the counties 
of Worcester and Hereford, where this practice was 
not uncommon, but to me, a young clergyman from 
the neighbourhood of London, it was novel ; and 
supposing myself to be the object of the reverence, 
I remonstrated with an aged parishioner, when she 
gave me to understand that the reverence was 
made to the Almighty and not to a fellow creature. 
Her decided manner at the time is vividly im- 
pressed on my mind. A neighbour to whom I 
recently related the anecdote mentioned that the 
same mistake was once made by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort, and that it met with a 
similar rebuff. E. H. M. 8. 


At St. John’s Coll, Oxon., the president, 
fellows, and scholars bow to one another on leav- 
ing chapel. In my time it was said amongst the 
undergraduates that it was a compromise ettected 
by the then president with his conscience ; he, 
being of decidedly Low Church views, objected to 
the bowing to the altar, but not to those on the 
foundation bobbing to one another. Ido not know 
whether this was correct. When at Oxford I was 
always under the impression that the canons of 
Christ Church used to bow to each other on leaving 
the quire, and not to the altar. 

Oum 8S. Cott. D1. Io. Barr. Oxon. 


“ Line ” (5™ 8, x. 48.)—Many years ago, before 
school boards were thought of, I was a guest of a 
gentleman living in a small hamlet in Hampshire, 
and was requested by him to distribute some prizes 
to his village scholars. I remember that the copy 
of the successful competitor for the “ writing 


prize” ran thus :—“TI lingered long in Longley’s 
ling.” Though the handwriting was excellent, I 


could not refrain from expressing my opinion that 
it was a pity that boys should have to copy, as I 
thought, nonsense. My host replied, as the hair- 


dresser did to Mr. Duxe, that the word ling was | heard the word 
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a local term for a small back yard or garden, but 
added that as the chief use to which these yards 
were devoted was the washing and drying of linen, 
he imagined the word might be derived from the 
French lingerie. He also informed me that the 
copy had probably been set by the schoolmaster as 
a reminder to him of a promise given to eject the 
tenant of the Jing in question, as the state in 
which it was kept rendered the schoolroom, which 
abutted on it, intolerable in warm weather. 
A. 

Rev. W. D. Parish, in his Dict. of the 
Dialect, gives, under “Sussex Surnames,” 
* Lingham.— Ling, «a heath, and 
closure.” Although he says, ** The following names 
of families [of which this is one] now residing in 
the county are derived from or connected with 
Sussex words which will be found in this diction- 
ary.” the word ling, doubtless through an over- 
sight, is not there at all. But supposing it, as [ 
infer, to belong to Sussex dialect, it may be 
objected that a heath is neither a small garden 
nora yard. Still the Sussex people in their con- 
tentedness may look on their little gardens or 
yards through magnifying glasses, in the same way, 
though from a different motive, as persons with 
small homes but exalted ideas sometimes dignify 
the passage by calling it “ the hall,” and the little 
parlour “ the drawing-room.” 

Dr. Johnson gives, “ Ling, n.s. (ling, Islandick), 
1. heath. This sense is retained in the northern 
counties, yet Bacon seems to distinguish them :— 

* Heath, and ding, and sedges.’” 

I give this last merely as pointing to the probable 
derivation of the word. MEDWEIG. 


The 
NSusses 


ham, an en- 


In Lincolnshire and Yorkshire ling is common 
heather, Erica rulgaris,and not gorse, Ulex Euro- 
peus, which is frequently called whins. I do not 
tind ling in Parish’s Dictionary of the Susse 
Dialect, but there is “ Link (Hline, Ang.-Sax., a 
ridge of land), a word used in the Southdowns for 
a green wooded bank always on the side of a hill 
between two pieces of cultivated land.” It is just 
possible that this may have been the word about 
which Mr. Deke inquires, though [ have not 
been able to meet with any authority for its being 
employed to designate a garden. linc, says 
Professor Earle (The Philology of the English 
Tongue, p. 283), is “ frequently used in Saxon 
charters for a boundary embankment, artificial or 
natural. So it gets attached to frontier wastes, as 
in the case of the Links of St. Andrews, Malvern 
Link, &e. .... In Jenning’s Glossary of the West 
of England, Linch is defined as ‘ a ledge or rectan- 
gular projection.’ ” Sr. SwitHy. 


I have never heard the word ling applied to 2 
garden in Sussex, but I have not unfrequently 
Mr. Parish, in his 


link so used. 


| 
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Dictionary of the Susser Dialect (Lewes, 1875), 
gives “ Link, hline, Ang.-Sax., a green wooded 
bank.” I would venture to suggest that perhaps 
as the letters k and g are sometimes misplaced, so 
the hairdresser may have meant to speak of his 
link, but deemed ling more correct. He perhaps 
would say ling and anything, not link and any- 
think. Your correspondent says he only knows 
“ling as synonymous with gorse.” On the south 
coast I have always heard /ing as applied to heath 
or heather (Calluna, or Erica vulgaris; Lyng, 
Dan.; Liung, Swed.), whilst gorse or furze (Ules 
Europea) is in some parts called whin, but I 
never heard it called ling. EDWARD SoLLY. 


I think to be on the right way if I derive this 
word from Anglo-Saxon hline, a hill, a high place, 
which would give the modern form link, and not 
ling; and to my great satisfaction I find in Strat- 
mann, Beitrdge su einem Worterbuche der Eng- 
lischen Sprache, s.v. “link,” the following :—“ Link 
in Sussex, linch in Kent, a balk, bank, ridge, 
ledge.” This change in the Kentish dialect of 
k or ¢ to ch is not seldom in English even in 
Teutonic words ; compare, for instance, which 
from A.-S. hivile, such from A.-S. siile. 

RosenrHar. 

Hannover, 18, Goethestraese. 


Would Mr. Duke kindly say in what county 
he has “always known of ling as synonymous 
with gorse”? It is more commonly known as a 
synonym of heather, Calluna vulgaris. 

In the northern parts of Lincolnshire ling does 
not mean gorse, but heather. Gorse with us is 
called furze. Epwarp Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tue Harrisons or Norroik §, vi. 27 
5™ 8, vi. 174, 196.)—In the College of Arms and 
in the Library of the British Museum may be 
seen a voluminous printed pedigree of eleven 
lineal descents, with multifarious connexions, in- 
terspersed with heraldic and other matter, of this 
family, from the time of Henry VIII. to about 
that of the death of the Prince Consort. 

The arms and crest were “ Confyrmed, devised, 
ordained, and assigned by Syr X’ofer Barker, 
Knight ” (in 1549), vnto Rych: Heryson, al’s 
Hers, of Breydestone and of Plumstede M: ina in 
the Countye “of Norff, to haue and to hold vnto 
the said Rychard Haryson and his posterity with 
their due differences therein to be rebested to his 
honoure for euermore,” &c. 

This Rychard, with whom the pedigree com- 
mences, was, I may add, a Ree of Thomas Harry- 
son, of Finchampstead, co. Berks, and of Elizabeth 
his wife, dau. of John Sletherhurst, of Tender- 
denin, in Wales ; grandson of James Harryson, of 


Southampton, who by his marriage with Alyce, 


dau. of pan Fettyplace, Esq., acquired the 
Finchampstead estate long held by the family, and 
was descended from Sir John Haryson, of Coup- 
land, in Cumberland, and Eliza Flemming his 
wife, said to have been of noble extraction. He 
was adopted by “John Hers, a foreigner and 
priest of Blofield,” and was rector of Brade ston 
and Narford, in Norfolk, but was deprived of the 
former by Queen Mary for having married, during 
his priesthood, Johan, dau. and co-heir of Ralfe 
Warde, of Narborough, born temp. Henry VIIL., 
and who was cousin to the wife of his brother 
Thomas, who marricd Alyce, dau. of Sir Thomas 
Ward, of Hurst, co. Berks, Knt.; she was also 
related to the second wife of his brother Robert, 
who was a citizen and goldsmith of London, and 
who a first, Thomazyn, dau. Rowland 
Shey heard, «a lady who was imprisoned for the 
wr il of hes faith in Queen Mary's reign. Dy 
this union there was a son, John Haryson, born in 
London in 1552, who took his degree of M.A. and 
became Head Master of St. Paul's School, after- 
wards steward to Prince Phillip, and who passed his 
latter days at Brissingham, Norfolk, where he died 
in 1628. This John married Ann, dau. of John 
Kelke by Elizabeth his wife, dau. of Elizabeth 
Dale, and one of the co-heiresses to the Lady 
Ramsey, her mother’s sister. She bore him seven 
children, the youngest of whom, John Harryson, 
of So. Lopham, born in London in 1598, married 
Mary, dau. of John Buckenham, M.A. and phy- 
sician, and had issue two sons, Thomas and John, 
born 1632-1634. The former married, first, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Robert Cory, of Norwich, by whom 
he had issue Elizabeth, Mary, and John, who all 
died young ; secondly, Mary, second dau. of Peter 
Norton, of Disford, co. York, Esq., afterwards 
of Gt. Yarmouth, who bore him two children. 
Robert espoused secondly, in 1561, Cysley, widow 
of Gyles Borell, and dau. of Ralfe Woodward by 
Cycely his wife, dau. of Nycholas Ward, all of 
Gt. Yarmouth. She was sister to Alyce, the wife 
of his paternal relative Hosea Harryson, whose 
dau. Elizabeth was married in 1598 to Edward 
Owner, Esq., M.P. for that borough. 

This Hosea Harryson, who was a merchant, and 
died in 1583, was the appointed guardian of 
Wyllyam, son of his kinsman Rychard Haryson, 
of Tenderdenin, who died in the preceding year, 
and was buried aé Gt. Yarmouth, as was also 
Margaret his wife, dau. of Symon Pomfrye, of that 
place. She was one of the 849 persons who died 
of the plague there in Aug., 1579, when the said 
Wyllyam was of the age of about ten years. 
Robert and Cysley, = four years before the 
death of the latter, had a son Rychard, born at 
Gt. Yarmouth in 1566, who married in 1592 
Margaret, dau. of Edward and Jone Warde, of that 
place. Richard, youngest son of the last named, 
is recorded to have been born at Postwick in 
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1616 ; but, if so, he and his mother are incorrectly 
ascribed in the printed pedigree to his relative of 
the same name and place. The elder Rychard 
predeceased Margaret his wife about three years, 
and was also buried at Gt. Yarmouth in 1645. 

Rychard Heryson, the deposed priest, held lands 
in the parishes of Bradeston, Postwick, Gt. Plum- 
stead, and Witton, all adjoining and in Norfolk, 
and died in 1565, aged forty-five. By his mar- 
riage with the said Joan there was issue two sons : 
Thomas, elder son and heir, born on St. Thomas’s 
Day, 1558, had two wives, each named Elizabeth ; 
the first (a Hargrave) he married at Thorpe, Aug. 1, 
1583, who died the Ides of March, 1585, and of 
whom hereafter; the second (an Atkynes) he 
espoused at Gt. Plumstead in Nov., 1591. This 
lady bore him Anne or Agnes; James, who died 
in 1638 ; and Robert (executor to James), in 1657, 
both buried in Postwick Church. There were also 
Jone, Marie, and two Edwards; one of these 
Edwards, who married a Mary Bush, had a son 
Thomas, born at Postwick in 1632, living in 1638. 
Another of the name, aged thirty in 1591, pro- 
bably the second son of the deposed priest (being 
described as “nephew” to the brother Robert), 
married a dau. of Thos, Billingford, Esq., of Stoke, 
and helds lands there and at Narford. He was 
the father of Oliver Haryson, Vicar of Stoke Holy 
Cross, whose first wife, Susanna, bore him eight 
children, and died in 1656. His second wife, 
Margery, whom he married in 1658, was the widow 
Woodvorle, improprietress of the tithes there. 
She died in 1663, having survived the said Oliver 
a few months only. 

Harrison Rupp. 
Great Yarmouth. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue 1x THE Pronunciation 
or Latin (5" ix. 387, 438; x. 29, 150.)—Lorp 
Atwyye Compton has fallen into the common 
error of supposing that the German w is pronounced 
like the English x. There is, however, a very 
marked distinction between the two sounds, the 
former being produced by slack contact of the 
upper and lower lips, whereas the latter requires 
contact between the lower lip and upper row of 
teeth. Spaniards are very apt to confuse } with v 
by pronouncing the > rather slackly, and the v like 
a German w (baron, varon, &c.). In Spain such an 
absurdity as a pronouncing dictionary is unknown, 
the precise sound of every word and also the 
accented syllable being clearly indicated by the 
spelling. When shall we save nine-tenths of the 
time wasted by children over so-called “ spelling 
books” by the adoption of a reform similar to that 
introduced by the Spanish Academy ? Ww. 


“ Biscraveret” x. 107.)—The word, as 
we are informed in the Lai de Bisclaveret, is the 
Breton term for a werewolf :— 


*¢ Bisclaveret ad nun en Bretan 
Garwall l’apelent li Norman.” 

It can only signify “ deprived of speech,” which is 
certainly a mild way of intimating that a man is 
turned into a wolf; but there was often a super- 
stitious dread of baldly naming the wolf himself, 
or other destructive beast, by his own name, and it 
was probably a feeling of this kind that led to the 
designation of the dreaded werewolf by this in- 
offensive periphrasis. The word seems to be 
compounded of Breton lavar, speech, and besk-, 
docked, deprived of some member, as in ki besk, 
a dog with his tail docked; heskorn, without 
horns ; besteod, one whose tongue has been cut ont. 
In the same way bisclaveret would signify docked 
of his speech. It is ordinarily explained as a cor- 
ruption of bleiz-garv, cruel wolf, from bleiz, wolf, 
and garv or garo, rough, harsh. But even if the 
change from one of these forms to the other were 
much less violent than it really is, there would be 
nothing distinctive in speaking of the werewolf as 
a fierce or cruel wolf, as that is the prominent 
character of all wolf-kind. See the introduction 
to the Romance of William of Palerne by Rev. 
W. W. Skeat. H. Wepewoop. 


Bisclaveret is the Breton name for a were- 
wolf. The legend of Bisclaveret is told in one of 
the lays of Marie. See Ellis’s Early Romances. 

K. YArpwey. 


Coats or Arms on Curva (5S, x. 86.)—Both 
J.C. J. and the novices are right. The porce- 
lain is Oriental and of beautiful quality. It was 
imported white, and the arms, &c., were painted 
at Lowestoft. So I was told by a real “ expert” 
to whom I was expressing my wonder that even 
Chinese accuracy had got the heraldic touch and 
the lettering of the mottoes so admirably. Of course 
you can get arms at any good china manufactory 
now. 


“ History or A Maarctan” (5% 
S. x. 127.)—The full title of the book asked for 
by C. E. B. is— 

“The Admirable Historie of the Possession and Con- 
version of a Penitent Woman, Seduced bya Magician, 
that made her to become a Witch, and the Princess of 
Sorcerers in the Country of Provence, who was brought 
to S. Baume to be exorcised, in the yeere 1610. Trans- 
lated by W. B. 1613.” 

The original of this is in French, and was pub- 
lished in Paris, 1613. The author of it was 
Sebastian Michaelis, 2 Dominican of some reputa- 
tion in his order, but chiefly known to posterity 
by his discreditable connexion with the case of 
Louis Gaufridi and Madeleine de la Palud. 
Gaufridi, who was burnt alive at Aix, April 30, 
1611, was the magician referred to. See Dic- 


tionnaire Infernal, C. de Plancy, s.r. “ Gaufridi, 
second edit., 1826, where the extorted confession 
|is given at length; also J. Reichen’s Unter- 
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schiedliche Schrifften von Unfug der Zauberey, 
Halle, 1704, vol. ii. pp. 553-580, 
Water Becrey. 
St. John’s Wood. 


It is, I think, not altogether fair to ask a question 
about some note in Gray’s Hudibras. It would 
be no trouble to the asker to quote part, canto, 
and line, and doing so would save much trouble in 
replying. I presume the reference in question is 
to part ii. canto iii. line 823 :— 

*« Or witches simpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors snippets.*” 


“* See likewise Admirable History, &c.” 

The book here referred to is Friar Sebastien 
Michaelis’s History of a Magician, “wherein is 
accounted the dialogues between the Exorcists and 
the Deists during the Exorcism, which lasted three 
months ; to which is added a discourse of Spirits,” 
1612, 4to. Sebastien Michaelis, na. 1543, ob. 161s, 
was a Dominican friar, and became vicar-general 
of a special branch of the order. His book, His- 
toire de la Possession et Conversion une Penitente 
seduite par un Magicien, ensemble la Pneumalogi: 
ou Discours des Esprits, was, I believe, first printed 
at Lyons in 1604, and went through several editions. 
M. Tabaraud, in the Biographie Univ., xxviii. 519, 
says of this book that it is “ plein de détails in- 
croyables et quelquefois ridicules,” but that it 
helped to bring Louis Gaufridi, the ecclesiastical 
sorcerer, to the faggots in 1611, from which his 
familiar demon could not save him. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“ANTIENTE Eritarnes” (5 §. x. 119.)—I 
believe the Hursley inscription to Anne Horswell, 
omitted from my book, to be really several cen- 
turies later than the date commonly assigned to 
it. It is many years since I saw it, but I think 
the (now very illegible) date is given in Arabic 
numerals, which would hardly be the case if it 
were, as asserted, of the twelfth century. 


F. B. 


THe Last SURVIVORS OF THOSE WHO FOUGHT 
AT Traratcar S. x, 87.)—A record of the 
names of those still living who were present at the 
battle of Trafalgar, October 21, 1805, would be 
exceedingly interesting and well worthy of notice 
in “N. & Q.” The following appeared in the 
Liverpool Daily Post, Oct. 22, 1877 :— 

“THE ANNIVERSARY oF TRAFALGAR.—Yesterday was 
the seventy-second anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar. 
Seven officers, it is stated, are still surviving to com- 
memorate it. They are Admiral of the Fleet Sir George 
Rose Sartorius, K.C.B., who is now in his eighty-eighth 
year, and who fought as a midshipman on board the 
Tonnant; Admiral Robert Patton, now in his eighty- 
seventh year, who wasa midshipman in the Bellerophon ; 
Admiral William Ward Perceval Johnson, who entered 
the navy July 2, 1803, and was midshipman of the 
Victory ; Vice-Admiral Spencer Smyth, who entered the 


navy in March, 1803, and was midshipman in the 
Defiance ; Commander Francis Harris, a recipient of 
the naval pension, who was midshipman in the Témé- 
raire; Commander William Vicary, now in his eighty- 
fifth year, who was midshipman in the Achilles, and is 
in receipt of the Greenwich Hospital Pension; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Fynmore, of the Royal 
Marines, a recipient of the Greenwich Hospital Pension, 
who was midshipman of the Africa.” 

Taken from the Liverpool Courier of Aug. 12 :— 

“ David Newton, who died a few days ago at the resi- 
dence of his son, James Newton, of Cholesbury, near 
Tring, was engaged asa marine at the battle of Trafalgar, 
and was wounded in that action. He enlisted when 
eighteen years of age, but left the service about sixty 
years ago. He was in his ninety-ninth year, and for the 
last three years had been in the receipt of a pension of 
10s. 6d. per week.” 

Harris Gipson. 

Liverpool. 

“ OptionKer” x. 105.)—Mr. Marnew 
says that this is a Herefordshire word, and that it 
means a game with chestnuts. T always thought 
that it was a Worcestershire word. At all events, 
it is a common and well-known word in these 
parts, and means a horse chestnut. A chestnut 
tree is called an “oblionker tree.” Inthe autumn, 
when the chestnuts are falling from their husks, 
boys thread them on string and play a “ cob-nut ” 
game with them. When the striker is taking aim 
and preparing for a shot at his adversary’s nut, he 
says 

‘ “ Oblionker ! 

My fust conker !” (conquer). 
I have long tried to trace the etymology of this 
word, but so far I have failed. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” throw light on it?) J. B. Witsoy. 
Worcester. 


A Brier Apsence (5™ §, x. 107.)—Mr. Axon 
will find in Miss Proctor’s Legends and Lyrics, 
vol. ii, a very beautiful little poem called “A 
Legend of Provence,” which commemorates the 
legend he mentions. C. J. E. 


“ Novety ” (5S. x. 128.) —Jntemsecorum must 
be an attempt at a barbarous intrinsecorum. They 
shall have a yearly livery of cloth “de secta ser- 
vientium suorum intemsecorum,” of the suit of his 
household servants. Among the live stock, for 
ancas read aucas, geese, whatever mariol may be. 
In the granary, for tribre read cribre, sieves. 


“Virwy ” (5 §, ix. 418; x. 53, 137.)—This is, 
I believe, the special word of Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
one of the two joint proprietors and editors of the 
Spectator, and in his two-vol. collection of Essays 
will doubtless be found instances decisive of the 
meaning of the word. But I think it clear that 
a viewy man means one who has speculative un- 
practical views; for instance, a politician who 
believed in Republicanism, universal suffrage, and 
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a free Church for England would be viewy, while 
one who held that to lead a stupid party you 
must pander to their prejudices and gratify their 
spites, and then they would let you do what you 
liked with their principles, would be a non-viewy 
and thoroughly practical man. 


Sauispury (5% §S, x. 85.)—The spelling is 
* Saresberia ” in the latter half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, as in Chron. Mon. de Abingd., vol. ii. 
p. 228, Rolls’ Ser. So (ad an. 1237) M. Paris 
has, when he notes the transference of the cathedral 
from Old Sarum to the present site :— 

* Ad ejusdem [ Ric. II. ep. Dunelm.], quoque spectat 
preconium immortale, quod ecclesiam Sarisberiensem a 
loco convexo, arido, et castro Comitis vicino, ad locum 
transtulit competentem. Et consilio nobilium artificum, 
quos a remotis convocaverat, amplum jecit fundamen- 
tum ; ipso primum lapidem componente. Ad quod opus 
promovendum, non tantum episcopus, imo Rex, et cum 
eo multi magnates, manum porrexerunt adjutricem, 
Unde quidam ait : 

Rex largitur opes, fert Praesul opem, lapicidse 

Dant operam: tribus his est opus ut stet opus.’” 
—P. 439, ed. Lond., 1640. 

Richard Poore, who had been translated from 
Sarum to Durham in 1228, died in 1237. 

Mr. Watcorr’s note makes me think of the 
derivation of the name, which was the subject of 
speculation in Camden’s time, Brit., vol. i., col. 
113, Lond., 1722, and ask what it is now con- 
sidered most probably to be. Is it known who 
was the author of the lines “made upon Old 
Sarum by one that lived in those times ” (Camd., 
114)?— 

Est tibi defectus lymphz, sed copia crete, 
Sevit ibi ventus, sed Philomela silet.” 
Who also was the author of the former lines? 
Ep. MarsHatt, 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Tue Names oF THE MistLetor (5" ix. 366; 
x. 96.)—Littrée’s explanation of the French name 
verquet, as a dim. of verge, Picard vergue, a rod or 
twig, is supported by the Old Norse mistilteinn, 
in which the latter element is the O.N. teinn, 
A.-S. tin, Dutch teen, a twig, shoot, rod. In our 
mistletoe this element has been obscured by the 
joss of the final x, as in the word toe itself (Dutch 
teen, Platt Deutsch taan, toon), the toes being re- 
garded as the twigs or branches of the foot. 

H. Wepewoop. 


Tne Ixnaprquacy or LANGUAGE TO EXPRESS 
Ipeas with Perrect Precision (5% S, x. 24, 52, 
116.)—The correspondence which, under the above 
heading, Mr. Hart wishes to evoke in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” would obviously lead straight into 
the region of logic and metaphysics, and such 
questions as whether it is possible to think at all 
without the aid of words, or whether the affirma- 
tion of a particular proposition does anything more 


than include a certain object in a certain class 
could hardly fail to be opened up. But as such 
a discussion would be almost endless, and, to some 
extent, fruitless, it appears to me advisable to 
limit it to the consideration of some of the more 
remarkable equivocal terms. Take, for example, 
the word scholar. To one man it means simply a 
person who can read and write. I was explaining 
some very simple accounts to a farmer the other 
day, who told me he thought they were all right, 
but declared he was “no scholard.” It means 
a school-boy or school-girl. To the Oxonian it 
means 2 man who is versed in the “manner” and 
language rather than in the philosophy and 
“matter” of various ancient writers; whilst to 
the ordinary reader it means generally a man of 
letters. I am here, of course, stating the most 
patent truisms, but Ido so to show in the strongest 
possible light that Mr. Hart’s thesis is as well 
known as it is correct. I see I have just used the 
word “ patent” in the sense of “obvious.” Now 
had I spoken of a patent reaping machine, I 
should have meant a “patented,” or even a 
“newly invented,” reaping machine, and the word 
would mean quite the reverse of “obvious.” The 
examples of equivocal terms I have given are 
admittedly simple. Nevertheless, I think some 
examples might be collected which would show in 
a more striking and interesting manner the imper- 
fections of language. A notable instance is the 
word submit, which in the negociations preceding 
the late Berlin Congress caused so much trouble to 
diplomatists. S. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


Tue “ anp Cry” (5 §, ix. 508; x. 14.)— 
What this means is made clear by a reference to 
any law dictionary :— 

“*Hue and cry’ signifies a pursuit of one who hath 
committed felony by the highway; for if the party 
robbed, or any in the company of one murthered or 
robbed, come to the constable of the next town, and will 
him to raise hve and cry, or to pursue the offender, 
describing the party, and shewing, as near as he can, 
which way he is gone, the constable ought forthwith to 
call upon the parish for aid in seeking the felon; and if 
he be not found there, then to give the next constable 
warning, and he the next, until the offender be appre- 
hended, or at least thus pursued to the sea side.”— 
Blount’s Law Dict., Lond., 1691. 

In The Complete Court-Keeper, by Giles Jacob, 
Lond., 1724, p. 104, there is this notice of a pre- 
sentment at the court-leet of a hundred, held in 
1723 : “ Hue and cry after a felon not well pur- 
sued, the parish amerced for it.” 

Ep. 


In the country parts of Ireland, where you will 
see occasionally a copy of the Hue and Cry posted 
on a police station, it is better known by the 
country people under the name of the “ Human 
Cry.” H. Hatt. 


_ Hill. 
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Witt or Jonn Arcnor (5™ §,. ix. 4C5, 472, 
496 ; x. 76.)—The penultimate letter in the ‘above 
surname is certainly o. R. R. Luoyp. 

St. Albans. 


“Tur Ratcatcner” x. 106.)—It is 
evidently a copy of V ischer’s “The Rateatcher ” 
your correspondent H. B. C. has got. He will find 
a woodcut of it and a description in the second 
vil. of Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 104. 

Wm. Lyatt. 


In Madame George Sand’s novel of Mauprat one 
of the minor characters is a rateatcher, whose pen- 
and-ink portrait tallies ex: vetly with the descrip- 
tion of your correspondent’s picture. This clue 
may perch ance enable your friend to solve the 
mystery of his painting. W. M. 


Tue Mac Manoyn Famiry §. ix. 7, 59, 97, 
133, 431; x. 111, 154.)—There is an elaborate 
genealogy of Marshal Mac Mahon by an Italian 
antiquari: in now exhibited in the Paris Exhibition, 


which can be found on reference to the catalogue. 
W. 


“Syoxuns” or Foxctoves (5 §. x. 48.)— 
Acting upon the principle that the origin of every 
word in colloquial or vernacular English, in local or 
general use, that cannot be traced to any branch of 
the Teutonic roots of the language, or to Norman- 
French or Latin, should be sought in the Celtic or 
British, in either of its two great stems, the Gaelic 
and the Kymric, I looked to the latter for the 
word “ snoxuns” referred to by X. P. D. I could 
find no trace of it in that ancient tongue. I then 
looked to the Gaelic and found snuadhach (pro- 
nounced snua-ach), beautiful, and sonn, a stalk, a 
stem ; whence snu-ach-sonn, a beautiful stalk. If 
this be not the derivation of the Gloucestershire 
word to which your correspondent refers, it is at 
all events a very appropriate description of the 
digitalis, or foxglove (folks’ or fairies’ glove). 

CuHarLes Mackay. 

Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


I cannot answer X. P. D.’s query, but would 
suggest that as snock is used in the west of Eng- 
land to signify a smart blow, the name snoxuns 
may be applied to foxgloves because of children 
using the tlowers as crackers, and exploding them 
by a snock on the ball of the thumb. 

St. Swit. 


“Tue Horns or x. 88.) 
—There is a public-house called “The Horns” at 
Queaslett, near Great Barr Hall, a few miles from 
Birmingham, the reason for the name being that 
a pair of antlers was formerly, and may be now, 
fastened over the door in lieu of a sign. “The 
Horns of Bonninghall” had probably a similar 


Avutuors or Quotations Wantep (5t §, viii. 

509 ; ix. 38, 219.) — 

Napoleon’s Midnight Review —In “N. & Q.” for 

Jan. 12 last, M. N. G. says that the most animated of all 

translations of these verses is to be found in Graham's 

Magazine for 1854 (Phil., U.S.). I have tried in vain to 

see this magazine. I have Wm. Ball's translation set to 

Neukomm’s music, beginning :— 

** At midnight’s dreary hour is heard a fearful sound— 
The Spectre Drumwwer’s summons parading round and 

round ” ; 

and ending :— 

** Thus at the midnight hour, along th’ Elysian shore, 
Wanders a mighty spirit that toils on earth no more.” 
Can any reader kindly inform me if this is the parti- 

cular translation referred to above ? G,. C. 

(5th 8, x. 129.) 
“T dreamed thou wert a fairy harp, 
Untouch'd by mortal hand,” &c. 

See A Lover's Dream in the complete Poetical Works 

of Charles Mackay (p. 592), just published by F. Warne 

& Co., London. CIGARETTE, 


“ Thou may’st of double ignorance boast, 
Who know’st not that thou nothing know’st,” 
is a translation by Cowper from the Latin of Jolin 
Owen :— 
“ Captivum, Line, te tenet ignorantia duplex. 
Scis nihil, et nescis te quoque scire nihil.” 
J. F. Mars, 


Hiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 
Lucretius. By W. H. Mallock. Ancient Classics, Sup~ 
plementary Series. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
THe principle of selection could never be better exempli- 
fied than in the choice of Mr. Mallock for this volume of 
** Ancient Classics.” ‘ English readers” will at once 
appreciate the appointment ; for while his antecedents 
would prepare them for a treat, his accomplishments 
will have fulfilled their anticipation. Chapters i. ii. and 
vi. testify to his fitness as a master of modern thought, 
and chapter iii., with its ten sections, bears witness to 
his skill and patience as a reader in ancient philosophy. 
In chapters iv. and v. he gives proof of his qualification 
as interpreter of poetry which nothing that is left in 
Roman literature surpasses, The ten sections of chapter 
iii. contain a running explanation of the whole scientific 
system of Lucretius, divided into its several heads, and 
drawn out into its series of development, until it is 
made to touch hands with later systems and with 
modern thought. In constructing this orderly purview 
Mr. Mallock, when requiring passages of the original for 
insertion in the text, has naturally availed himself of 
Mr. Munro’s prose version, with occasional modification 
of his own, in preference to that of Guernier (so called), 
which is in prose-printed blank-verse —like Ozell’s 
version of Homer (second edition)—as well as to that in 
Bohn’s Classical Library by the unfortunate Mr. John 
Selby Watson, a volume of excellent matter and full of 
information very interesting to English readers concern- 
ing the editions and translations of Lucretius—matter in 
which Mr. Mallock’s volume, in common with most of 
the series, is wholly defective. Mr. Watson’s prose 
version is accompanied by that of John Mason Good in 
blank verse ; but Mr. Mallock is his own versifier, and 
very ably he discharges his self-imposed duty, Through 
the admirable chapter iv. he follows book by book—the 


origin. HIRONDELLE. 


plan, for example, of Stewart Rose in his Ovrlandv 
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180 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5 8. X. Ava. 31, 


Jnnamorato—giving a current gloss and connecting com- 
mentary, with passages from the original rendered, where 
the stanzas are complete, into offava rima ; where incom- 
plete, into fragments of the same—innovating in this 
particular on the practice of his predecessors Evelyn 
(book i.), Creech (entire), Dryden and Elton (selections), 
Drummond and another, Dr. Nott (book i.), Busby (whole 
six books), who have all adopted the rhymed couplet or 
heroic measure, and on that of Good and the late Ameri- 
can translator, who have employed blank verse in their 
translations. Many passages of great beauty might be 
culled; so many, indeed, that we are tem ted to hope, 
and almost expect, a complete version of the De Naturd 
at the ready hand of Mr. Mallock. Upon one point we 
will remark, and that point is not the seeming diffusive- 
ness of the version necessary from the choice of stanza, 
but the rendering of the opening lines. The noble 
and emphatic 
« Eneadim Genetrix, hominum Divomque voluptas, 
Alma Venus,” 
seems inadequately represented by 
** Mother and mistress of the Roman race, 
Pleasure of gods and men, © fostering 
Venus.” 
This, we fear, would have found no place in Leigh Hunt’s 
Book of Beginnings. His own, a variation from and 
transposition of Dryden’s and Drummond’s, sounds much 
more to the purpose :— 
“ Parent of Rome, delicious Queen of Love, 
Thou joy of men below and gods above.” 
But in general the version is as excellent as the ana- 
lyses are amusing. By all means we advise the English 
reader to compare the former analysis (chapter iii.) with 
the latter (chapter iv.), and then he will understand what 
we call Mr. Mallock’s labour of laughter and love—of 
Laughter, always chuckling a quiet chuckle, and some- 
times “holding both his sides,” while synthesizing and 
annlyzing the works of these wonderful atoms—of Love 
while, bending over this well-spring of purest poetry, he 
sees reflected therein the “‘ Celi labentia signa,” “ the 
sliding signs of heaven,” which he is so lovingly inter- 
preting. With these few remarks we dismiss this delicious 
little book, not without a sly suspicion that here and there 
a thoroughly English reader (tickled by these atoms into 
an anatomy, or fretted toa fever nigh unto death with 
the magniloquent phrasings of modern thought which 
they are supposed to embody) will be found uttering 
with Porson, though not with the full explosive exple- 
tive he used, nor under his special inspiration, that 
awful malediction on Lucretian studies, “Dang the 
nature of things.” 


In a Dialogue alout Foxhunting (W. Poole) the Rev. 
F. O. Morris, whose letters in the 7'/mes on subjects con- 
nected with the feathered songsters of our land give 
pleasure to such « large number of readers, sends forth 
an earnest plea for the poor fox. That all who study 
the conversation which Mr. Morris puts into the mouths 
of a squire, a nobleman, a farmer, and a country parson 
will be convinced by the parson’s arguments is scarcely 
to be expected; but at any rate it cannot now be said 
of the fox, as was once said of the arch-enemy, “ Nae- 
body prays for the puir fox.” 


In an Appendix to Contributions to Natural History 
(New York, James Miller) Mr. James Simson is rather 
severe upon various living and departed celebrities, who 
have the misfortune to differ from his views on a wide 
field of scientific and other questions. We think Mr. 
Simson does more in the way of rebuke than of confu- 
tation on these points, some of which have already been 
discussed in “N. & Q.” 


An International Congress on Industrial Pro y 
(Patents, Trade-marks, and Designs) will be held in 
Paris, at the Trocadéro, from the 5th to the 17th Sept 
M. Renouard, Senator, is president, and M. Charles 
Thirion, Secretary of the Central Committee for Con. 
gresses and Conferences, is one of the secretaries of the 
Committee of Organization. The secretarial office ig 
Pavillon de Flore, Palais des Tuileries. 


An International Congress on Art Copyright (Propriété 
Artistique) will be held at the Trocadéro, 18th-2ls¢ 
Sept. M. Meissonier, of the Institute, is president, and 
Baron Taylor, President of the Association des Artistes 
Peintres, Sculpteurs, &c., is honorary president of the 
Committee of Organization. The secretary and secre- 
tarial office are the same as for the Congress on 
Industrial Property. Both committees include many 
distinguished names. 

Pror. Recazzont, of Como, has just finished an elabor- 
ate work on prehistoric archzxology, entitled Z’ Jomo 
Preistovico nella Provincia di Como, illustrated with ten 
lithographic plates, and published by Ulrico Hoepli, of 
Milan. 


Tue Library of Lambeth Palace will be closed for six 
weeks from the present date. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


E. Owens Brackpurne.—The vaults beneath the 
church of St. Michan, Dublin, are well known to possess 
the peculiarity you refer to. The subject was generally 
discussed at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Ireland 
last year, on the occasion of his visiting the vaults, and 
again referred to in the accounts of Lord Leitrim’s 
funeral, which took place in this church. 

Wirn reference to gorkerel (Radnorshire word)=cor- 
morant (ante, p. 136), Mr, Mayuew writes to say that 
he did not intend toimply that the words in the list were 
peculiar to Radnor. All he vouched for was that he had 
good authority for saying that they had been heard lately 
in that part of Wales. 

H. B. C.—Always welcome ; may you, in your present 
enforced position, find consolation by contributing to the 
pages of “ N. & Q.” 

W. T. M.—Did the reply, ante, p. 136, meet your 
objections’ That on p. 157 has doubtless not escaped 
notice. If you have anything to add we shall be glad 
to hear from you. 

C. (Cincinnati, 0.).—The pronunciation would appear 
to be optional. 

Rerat Boranist (5th 8. ix. 520; x. 40.)—Aleock’s 
Botanical Names for English Readers (L. Reeve) might 
serve your purpose, 

HrKxonDELLE.—The Windsor uniform must have been 
intended. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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